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THE MEANING 


OF THOSE IN 
PRISON 


PPHE real nature of a state and its 


governinent is shown most clearly 

by those it puts in prison, In more 
liberal countrics, where some state 
policies are infringing human rights 
or threatening peace, but the 
tyranny of that policy has not spread 
into the whole state structure, men 
und women go to jail voluntarily 
for actively going out to meet and 
resist evil: this is what the Freedom 
Riders and nuclear disarmers have 
done. In other states where tyranny 
has a greater hold, men and women 
nay be imprisoned simply for main- 
taining their basic integrity and 
refusing to compromise with oppres- 
sion: this is why artists and intellec- 
tuals in some Communist countries 
are in prison. In other cases men 
have resisted tyranny by upholding 
the basic democratic rights of others, 
as Siqueiros has done in Mexico. 


The reasons why they are jailed and 


the length of their sentence reflect the 
degree of authoritarianism and 
savagery of the regime they are 
living under. The Spanish Govern- 
ment for example holds tn prison 
women who were arrested for giving 
out leaflets or “ political activities ” 
18 years ago, when they were twenty 
years old; one is now paralysed, 
another suffering from tuberculosis. 
In Greece and many other countries 
men are dying slowly in prison. 


In face of their suffering we feel we 


have no right to say that being in 
prison is the most positive act of 
Tesistance one can make. But they 
went to prison believing in the necd 
for resistance. It is for others to 
Strengthen their action by joining 
them in jail and continuing fo resist 
until the prison of the regime is 
broken open, and all the jails 
emptied. 


In this issue we have tried to illuminate 


the spirit and meaning and human 
creativity of those the state locks up 
behind stone walls and bars, in the 
hope that this spirit will soon ectim- 
inate the conditions which create 
oppression. 


Left: Mexico’s greatest living 
artist, David Aliaro Siqueiros, 
is jailed indefinitely for urging 
relief of political prisoners. 


LITICAL PRISONER 


and his relevance 
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te. Od. (Bor No Ja. extra) 
mn payieat, except for add pence 
replies: 


MEETINGS 


MEETING ROOMS AVAILABLE at Peace News 
ollices, seat 10--40, very reasonable charges, re- 
freahnscat facililies, piano. Apply The Warden, § 
Culedogiun Ri., King’s Cross, London, NI. 


THE BEST CHRISTMAS present--Peace 1 Christ- 
inas Vigil, Sunday (Christmas Evey & p.m.—-midnight, 
Cenotaph, Whitehall. For nuclear und general dis- 
armament. Vor British Jeadership to world friend- 
ship. For the sake of children everywhere. Io 
solidarity with wll peace prisoners. All peace-lovers 
welcome. Daily Pence Picket. 


HOLIDAY ACCOMMODATION 


PAX HOUSE offers you individual attention, com- 
fort, vegetarian and non-vegetarian food. Hi and C, 
Centrally situated, within easy reach of sea. 17 


Melville Rd) Tel HOVE 70945. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Geeat Britaiu and Abroad (Sea mail): 3 months 
Be. Bd.; One year 34s. 
AIRMAIL 


North Africa and Middle East: ay above. 
America (subscriptions to N. American office, 
160 North [th St, Philadelphia 2, Pa., USA): 
one year $6 Australasia and Far East: J moothe 
10u. {0d.; one year 428. Elsewhere outside 
Kurope: 3 months 93, 9d.; one year 38s. 

Six month rates pro rata. For apecial 

trial subscription offer see coupon. 


PEACE NEWS 
§ Caledonian Road, London, N.1 
Tel: TER 8248 Cables: HOWPA, London 


North 


New Ouarteny 
FLAME 


The independent peace magazine 


Price 9d., plus postage 


FLAME PRESS SOCIETY 
5, The Street, Didmarton, 
Badminton, Glos. 


UNIVERSAL RELIGION 
PACIFIST FELLOWSHIP 
Service 3.30 p.m., Sun. Dec. 24 

Peace News, 5 Caledonian Rd., King’s X, 

Discourse : Antony Bates 


“The Spirit of Christmas" 


*{ renounce war and | will never 
support or sanction another” 


This pledge, signed by each member, Is 

the basis of the Peace Pledge Union, 

Send YOUR pledge to PPU Headquarters 
DICK SHEPPARD HOUSE 

6 Endsieigh Street London, W.C.1 


socanenemnrrnane sie 


Christmas 

o all readers of 
Peace News. In spite of 
the many cards which by 


ia 
ate 


their pictures or their 
words fail to bring home 
the real meaning of 


; Christmas, [amt sure it 
Bas ssill remains true that for 
most people Chrisinias is 
not just a time of com- 
mercial activity or of parties, but really 
does make its appeat to what is best in 
all of us. 


However remote the prospect of world 
peace may pea und however lacking 
is the goodwill from man to man which 
jy the necessity for successful nepotia- 
tions, there in associated with Christan 
the promise of peace and the eucourage- 
meni of goodwill. 


If we practise it in our own sphere 
and between friends, or with those 
with whom we are not friends, we know 
that goodwill can achieve peace, that 
love can cast out fear, and evil be over- 
come by goad. There Is no need today 


PEACE ON EARTH: GOODWILL TOWARDS MEN 


Donations to the Peace Pledge Union, which are used for the work of the 
PPU, should be sent marked “ Headquarters Fund,” to the PPU Treasurer at 
Dick Sheppard House, Endsletgh §t., London, W.C.1. 


VERSONAL 


ADVERTISER AND) FAMILY (3 small sons) pro- 
pose to settle isolated part S. Cornish coast. Fishing, 
livestock and natural fiving Companion = partners 
with small income or modest capital please write 
HE Allan Smith, Blue Gates, Litthe Clacton Koad, 
Git. Holland, tssex 


ATTENTION ABSTAINERS. Motor Insurance 
Company insuring abstainers only offer amazing low 


tates Up to 50 per cent N.C.B. Details from 
Temperance Brokers, local representatives in all 
neeas. Morris tlumer (PN), 37 Victoria Avenue, 


Southend-on-Sea, Ussex. 


W. AL A&A. FE. Cop A91 London Road, Leigh- 
on-Sea, specialise in Life Assurance. 

DUPLICATING, verbatim = shorthand, typing 
‘lapes, ete.), translating Mahel Fyles, 10 Beacons- 
field Road, London, N-11. ENTerprise 3324 


HYPNOSIS. Consultant treaty nervous condi- 
tione, disocders, personal habits and problems. G. 
Stocker, MHA, 14 Belsize Crescent, tlampstead, 
NW3  SWiss Cottage 4904 


1F YOU SHOP at a Co-ep., please give this 

aumber when making your next purchase ; 13136943 
Yeur dividend will then be gratefully received by 
the Secretary, Peace News, § Caledonian Rd, 
fondon, NI 


THE MARRIAGE CLUB arranges social intro- 
ductions for people of education and sensitivity, 
Mrs. Prue White, 17, Fstelle Rd., London, N.W.3. 


PEACE NEWS AND HOUSMANS BOOKSHOP 
welcome visitors 9.0 to 6 p.m. Monday to Priday, 
tu [| p.m, on Saturday. Voluntary work always 
possible, Peace literature, books of al! kinds, 
Dessan a Sovamersa stationery, greeting cards, etc., 
on sale, 


WAR RESISTERS INTERNATIONAL welcomes 
vifte of foreign stamps. Please sen- uw WRI, 88 
Park Ave, Enfield, Middlesex 

“THE WORLD LEAGUE Against Vivisection 


and For the Protection of Animals,’’ opposes all 


cruelty and violence. Detaila from 5 North View, 
S.W 19. 

URGENT : HELPERS WANTED at Peace News 
Office, § Caledonian Road, N.J, for packing and 
despatch of papers—Wed. evenings 5-9 p.m. and 
‘Thursday mornings. Also voluntary help urgently 
required on Christmas Cards, Monday to Friday, 
9.30-6.0 p.m. 


LItEKATURE 


South African Liberal fortnightly 


CONTACT—a 
the struggle against apartheid 


with inside news ol 


and colonialism. 6 months 83. 9d., 12 months 17s. 
Box 1979, Cane Town, South Africa. 
FREE INTRODUCTION. Send us the names 


and addresses of tricnds likely to be interested in 
Peuce News. ‘They will receive complimentary copies 


and an invitation to take eight) weeks’ trial sub- 
scription for, 2s, 6d. Peace News, 5 Caledonian 
Road, King’s Cross, London, N |} 


THE HUMANIST is 
{lmanism (monthly ts.) 
Bertrand Ruasell'’a ‘‘ Faith of a Rationalist ” 


the journal of Scientific 
Specimen copy free, with 
and 


bouklet ‘‘ Living with Reality", R OP.A. (Dept, PN), 
$0 Deury Lane, London, W.C.2. 
LIBRARIES bought: politics, economics, world 


RIV. 6907. The Hasnmersmith Bookshop, 


BUSINESS AND FINANCE 
TELTOTAL MOTOR INSURANCE.—'Phone or 
write for quotation, Pay and Co., 45 Bulwer Rd, 
Leytonstone 4O81 All insurance business transacted 


affairs 
W 6 


VOR SALE 


PERSONAL & COMMERCIAL STATIONERY 
Manilla envelopes, 6" x 34", tbs. 1,000 box; 9" x 
4", $38. 6d. $00 box, White onvelopes, 6" x 3}, 
17s. 6d. $000 box. Many other sizes/styles avail- 
able. Plain postcards 28. 3d. 100; quarto ‘' Mcko" 
copy paper. 63. 500 sheets. Harley Bond Writing 
Pads from Ad. each. Postage extra, special queta- 
tions for Jarger quantities, All profits to Peace 
News, Write or call Mousmans, 5 Caledonian Rd., 
King's Crow, London, NI. (fERminus 8248.) 


SITUATIONS VACANT 
RECEPTIONIST CLERK required by Anti-Vivi- 
section Society. Full sympathy with cause essential. 


Interesting post for concerned person Apply to: 
B.U.A.Y., 47 Whitehall, London, S.W.1 


ACCOMMODATION WANTED 


WILE ANY STUDIO potter gives floor space and 
facilities to another three times a week for small 
rent ? Mra. M. flawkes, 18 Parliament FIill, 
fondon, N-W.3 


to justify the attitude of non-violence but 
only te make sure that in using its 
methods, we consistently upply its prin- 
ciples. 

All that we pacilists hope for and strive 
afler is sunmmed up in the Christmas 
message, aad the fulfilment of our hopes 
niay be oo further off than the coming 
of Christ was to those who had the faith 
lo expect it. 

That is why I can make this appeal to 
you knowing that it will not fall on deaf 
cars and that you will include amongst 
your Christmas presents u gift to the 
Peace Pledge Unton. ‘There is after all 
no betfer way to express the real spirit 
and weaning of Christiuias than by show- 
ing your yoadwill in a practical) form and 
helping us to set forward the true way 
of peace. 

Amount received to date : £825 towards 
our ain for the year of £1,750. Will you 
help to make the total not less than 
£1,000 by Christmas Day ? 


STUART MORRIS, 
General Secretary, 


Love came 


down 


at Christmas 


Love all lovely, Love Divine 


children have died in these camps. 


Yes, indeed. And to us in Britain the fact brings warmth and joy. 


But warmth and joy are unknown to those two million destitute souls 
locked in Algerian Regroupment Camps. Innocent victims of a cruel war. 
Most are old people and children under 12 years of age. Hunger, disease and 
deoth are constant companions this Christmas. 


Since 1958 over 180,000 


As we approach the Festive Season, and glory in its joy, can we not 
share a little of our comfort with these hungry people? As our children 
delight in opening their eyes to feast on the overflowing stocking, so will 


the eyes of camp children open to the anguish of another bitter hungry day. 
Maybe all they will have to eat on Christmas Day are acorns and stew made 


from grass and grass roots. 


Dare we ask the Christ Child to share our lives and homes and still be 
unaware of his presence In these camps? Day by day and night by night 
He sees both them and us. We in our joy—they in their misery. Surely, as 
he watches the hungry, only one word falls from His lips-— 


INASMUCII 


Your gift to save life, will be welcomed whether it is small or large by 


The Hon. Treasurer, Rt. Hon. James Griffiths MP 
War on Want 9, Madeley Road, London, W.5 


Please don’t let Christmas pass without a collection in your home or at 


work, A Carol Party ? . 


Special Christmas Cards 6s. per dozen, post free 


Seas? to arrive first past Monday. Include 
Date, TOWN, Time, Place (ball, street); nature of 
«makers, Organisers (and secretary's address), 


even, 
Suaday, December 24 

LONDON, N.i: 3.30 p.m. Peace ttews, 5 

Caledonian Rd. Antony Bates: ‘ The Spirit of 


Christmas.’ Universal Religion— Pacifist Fellowship. 


Thursday, December 8 
LONDON, E.10: 8 p.m. Friends Mtg. Hse., Bush 
Rd, Leytonstone (near Green Man). Annual 
General Meeting. PPU, 


Saturday, December 30 
LONDON, §.W.10: 5—9 p.m. 6 Apollo Place, 
Chelsea. (Between Worlds End and Cheyne Walk 
houseboats). Not a meeting; a party to raise fun 
and finance, accent on former, PPU. 


Friday, December 29 — Sunday, December 31 


WANTAGE, Berks.: Charney Manor, Charney 
Bassett Weekend School. Further details from 
Anthony Weaver, 18 Campden Grove, W.8. Com- 
mittee of 100 Schools for Nan-violence. 

Tuenday, January 9 
LONDON, W.G.11 7.30 p.m. Conway Hall. “Hi. 


G Wells and World Cithenship,”’ Dr. Hugh Schon- 
field. South Place Fthical Society. 


Wednesday, January 10 


LONDON, N.22: 8 p.m. Rounds Green School 
(Nr. Bounds Green Tube). ‘ Berlin—Flashpoint for 
Nuclear War.'' Jan Mikardo, Mrs. Joyce Butler, 
MP. Wood Green CND. 


Sunduy, January 14 


LONDON, W,.CG.ts Ham Conway Hall. The 
Sovial Costs of Broken Homes."" O. R. McGregor, 


HSc South Place Ethical Society. 
Tuenday, January 16 
LONDON, W.C.11) 7.30 pam. Conway Hall. 
‘Migration and Population."" Ronald Bell, MP. 


South Place Ethical Society. 
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Every week! 


FRIDAYS 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE 1 7.30 p.m. Friends Mtg 


Hse., Jesmond Rd. ikm., ©. Open Peace Forum. 

All welcome. Sof (Peace Committee). 
SATURDAYS 

BIRMINGHAM; General Post Office, Victoria 


Sq. Peace News selling, 2-5 Volunteers please 


‘phone HAR 2362 


LONDON, W.111 Golborne Rd, off Portobello 
Market, north end. Peace Bookstall in Markot 
10 am.-5 p.m. Helpors for two-hour shifts are 
needed. Apply to the Secretary, BAY 2086, or 
Organiser, FLA 7906.  Porchester PPU. 


SUNDAYS 


NOTTINGHAM : 7-9 p.m. Slab Sq. Open Mig. 
Then in ‘Flying Horse" Hotel cil 10 p.m, Speakers 
and Jeafleters welcome each werk, CND. 


SATURDAYS AND SUNDAYS 


LONDON: 72 Oakley Sq, N.W1.  Week-ead 
work eamps take place whenever possible. "Phone 
PUBS 3195. Work for needy sections of the com- 
muaity, IVS. 


p.m. 


WEDNESDAYS 
H.FORD: & p.m. oe ras Rd., Seven Kings 
(wo srolnutes from station), ford Peace Movement 
and CND, 
THURSDAYS 


LONDON. K.il: § pom. Ferleads Mig, Ho., Bush 
Rd. (near Green Man), B10 and BI] Group PRU 
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A just world order requires 
freedom for all nations 
SELF-GOVERNMENT 
FOR WALES 
Write for; 
WELSH NATIONALIST AIMS 
by Gwynfor Evans 
and actively support 
PLAID CYMRU 
WELSH NATIONALIST PARTY 
Radical and decentralist 


8 Queen St Cardiff 


Give your friends a new outlook for 
the New Year with a 


CHRISTMAS GIFT 
SUBSCRIPTION TO 
PEACE NEWS 


For 10s. we will send 26 issues, commencing 

with this Christmas issue of Peace News. 

Your greetings on a Christmas Card will 
accompany the first copy. 


SEND YOUR LIST NOW 
by filling in the coupon below 


To PEACE NEWS, 

5 Caledonian Road, London, N.1. 
Please send Christmas Gift Subscriptions to 
NAME 


ADDRESS Mierce cana nena sk cae eee meee 
Secale. Pe eececnererseuaceenrses 
NAME , 
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THE WORLD COUNCIL OF PEACE : 


extends warmest good wishes for Christmas and New : Greetings to Peace News readers 
Year to all those who are striving to make Britain a power : ‘ 


for peace. May 1962 see a further great growth in the 
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: strength and unity of the peace movement all over the (especially those in prison } 

: world. Nothing less will suffice to impose the negotiated : 

: solution of present problems, allay world tensions and, : from the management and staff of 

: through a ban on nuclear weapons and universal and : 

: complete disarmament, see us through to a world without ; 3 . 

: iar! - THE GOODWIN PRESS 

: j. D. Bernal, Chairman : : 
: Presidential Committee : 135 Fonthill Road, London, N.4 : 
: 94 Charlotte Street, London, W.1 5 : 
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Christmas Greetings from 


VIA PACIS 


Published by the L.F.o.R. Eurepean 
Youth Committee in 4 languages, 


Teachers’ CND 


preets all peacemakers and 


A 


WAR RESISTERS 


Best wishes to prays that in 1962 the 


VIA PACIS pives news and comments 
about peace work, and opportunities 
offered to young people interested 
in promoting international 
understanding and goodwill, 


shadow of war will be 
lifted from the schools 
7 St. George’s Mansions 


Vauxhall Bridge Road 
London, §.W.1 


from. their 


Annual Subscription (34-12 issues) 5s. 


EUROPEAN YOUTH COMMITTEE 


International Fellowship of 
Reconciliation 


INTERNATIONAL 


Lansbury House, 88 Park Avenue, Enfield 
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3 Hendon Avenue, Finchley, 
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London, N.3. ; Liber iyi eh ded ddr PEEL ERET LEE LOC) 

Middlesex, England : WOMEN’S INTERWATIONAL LEAGUE } 
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ASD tletahhtlatdatelaletitiahdehhtedeitebteltiet htt Lt |} Gi British Section : 
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Peace on Earth * « 29 Great James Street, London, W.C.1 § 
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in its gradual development, to 
leave off eating animals as surely 
as the savage tribes have left off 
eating each other when they 
came in contact with the more 
civilised,” 


PECAERUAHSEKERTTAHMKE TEER H EKER RENEE REE REH 


GREETINGS to 
PAST Christmas 
PRESENT 
FUTURE 
C.0.s 
From the Continuing Committee of the 


CENTRAL BOARD FOR CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTORS 
5-7 Langley Lane, Ifield, Crawley, Sussex 


Greetings 


--Henry David Thoreau 
to all 


R. MERCY SIGNS 


TOT, 7676 


With Christmas Greetings 
from the 


LONDON VEGETARIAN SOCIETY 


53 Marloes Road, Kensington, 


London, W.8. for posters and banners 
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Greetings from 


CONCORD FILMS COUNCIL 


154 Corbyn Street, London, N.4. ARC. 7200 


A non-profit trust organisation 
A library of 16 mm films on peace subjects 
A mobile propaganda and daylight cinema van 
Visual aids sales 
Now available—‘‘ Films for Peace ” the indispensable 
guide to over 330 films on peace and humanitarian 
subjects. Is. 10d. inc. portage 
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THE ANGLICAN PACIFIST FELLOWSHIP 
29 Great James Street, W.C.1. 
Sends greetings in the name of Christ to all peacemakers 


Read THE ANGUCAN PACIFIST 
Price 3d. manithly, Us. 6d. a year 
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Future contributers will ineluda: Canon Edward Carpenter, Fr. Nikolas 


Graham, ©.R., Rev, Paul Osstreicher, Rev, Sidnay Hinke:, D. §. Savage. ete. 
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T is becoming fashionable for the 
Right wing to abhor violence : first 


Katanga and now Goa. But in 
condemning India’s“ aggression ” 
ugainst Goa the Right) wing is 


ignoring the context of India’s action 
a context which India has helped 
to blur by military intervention, but 
y which remains very important. 


Portugal has no more right to be in Goa 
than the Hritish had to be in India. But 
in the 14 years since the British left India 
Portugal has shown no sign of giving up 
this colonial enclave. The Goans have 
resorted to non-violent resistance; thou- 
sands have been imprisoned and some 
have been horribly tortured and_ killed. 
In 1955 indian satyagrahis tried to enter 
Goa, and were fired on by the Portuguese. 


The Salazar régime which has been violently 
oppressing the Goan people is also en- 
gaged in a bloody war of extermination 
in Angola and has been reducing thau- 
sands to slavery and misery for many 
years. In Portugal itself Salazar main- 
tains power only through rigging elections, 


O 


imprisoning opponents and terrorising the 
opposition, 


It is therefore the Salazar régime which has 
attacked and ruthlessly repressed helpless 
people, which has flouted international 
law and human rights, and which has 
committed an act of aggression every day 
it stayed in Goa, ‘The Goan resistance 
leaders wish Goa to become part of India; 
despairing after [4 years of obtaining 
their liberation non-violently they wel- 
come Indian intervention which they be- 
lieve will save further suffering. 


Condemnations by the British and US Gov- 
ernments of Nehru’s action are particu- 
larly hypocritical, Not only did Britain 
invade Egypt five years ago and the US 
sponsor an invasion of Cuba this year, 
but both are directly responsible for prop- 
ping up the Salazar régime, Portngal, of 
course, is part of the Free World. 


But recognising fully the inhumanity of 
Salazar’s régime and the right of the 
Goan people to freedom, India’s decision 
to invade Goa is a very serious one, and 


A 


it is impossible to forecast all its danger- 
ous repercussions. [t may serve to weaken 
or strengthen the Salazar régime psycho- 
logically, but it is a dangerous precedent, 
especially if applied in Africa. 


And Nehru appears to have acted under 
strong political pressures from the inde- 
pendent African states. If African states 
were to invade Angola and Mozambique 

and perhaps South Africa--this could 
only cause terrible bloodshed and misery. 
Nor would a free Africa emerge from the 
ruins; the nature of war and of African 
power politics suggest that at best the 
result might be an alignment of African 
Power blocs. At worst the NATO Powers 
and the Communist bloc would be drawn 
in and Africa would be enmeshed entirely 
in the cold war, or become the starting 
point for nuclear war. 


As unilateralists we have renounced the use 
of war and war preparations in Europe; 
the whole logic of our case makes it im- 
possible for us to support armed inter- 
vention to oppose tyranny. We have to 
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Marching against... 


" HjQUAL Access to Employment for 

4 Coloured Students " was the slogan of 
over $00 students who last Friday marched 
from Glasgow University to Pettigrew & 
Stephens, a House of Fraser store in 
Suachiehall Street to protest against racial 
discrimination in vacation employment for 
students. 


A director said that there was not and 
never has been a colour bar in any House 
of Fraser store. 


A petition, signed by 2,000 students, will 
be sent to Sir Hugh Fraser. A’ student 
organiser said that the demonstration was 
not aimed exclusively at the House of 
Fraser. It was felt that Sir Hugh, as a 
prominent figure, could give a lead in the 
matter, 


... racial discrimination 


D*. MARTIN LUTHER KING, with 200 

demonstrators, was arrested on Decem- 
ber 17 for holding a parade without a per- 
mit. As they marched singing through 
Albany City, Georgia, on their fifth anti- 
segregation demonstration in five days, they 
were stopped by police who enquired if 
they had a permit for the parade. Dr, King 
replicd that they were only going to city 
hall to pray and the police officer said they 
were all under arrest, Police took them to 
the city hall. 


Up (and down) 


FINE US Department of Defence 
in the past year was given nearly 

$48,000,000,000 for its programmes; the 

Department of State $324,000,000, 


Further figures reported in the November 
issue of Washington Newsletter inchide: 
Congress gave the President $453,000,000 
more than he requested for research and 
development activities of thy Department of 
Defence. Yet the budget for the Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency was held 
at $2,000,000. ‘The Agency had asked for 
$3,900,000, 


$951,700,000 was appropriated for mili- 
tary public works. No funds were provided 
for general aid to public school construc- 
tion, although the Department of Health, 
Bducation and Welfare had estimated that 
at Ieast 10,000,000 children were attending 
classes in overcrowded or obsolete schools. 


Another 7,857 Indian children could not 
attend school at all because of the shortage 
of classrooms on Indian reservations.  Al- 
though Congress gave the Indian Bureau 
$33,900,000 to help eliminate this shortage, 
more than 4,000 Indian children will still bo 
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without schoo) facilities at the start of the 
school term in September, 1962. 


$12,800,000,000 was provided for military 
personnel ($59,000,000 more than the De- 
partment of Defence requested), Yet the 
request for $40,000,000 for the new youth 
Peace Corps was trimmed back to 
$30,000,000. Only $38,000,000 was provided 
for international educational exchanges. 


Congress gave the President $2,000,000,000 

for military grants to allies and economic 
aid to strategic areas or countries over- 
burdened by military budgets. Only 
$296,600,000 was allocated to economic 
grants, including US technical assistance 
programmes. 

Moscow announced on December 6 an 
increase in “defence” expenditure of 
£400,000,000 to a total of £5,230,000,000 
next year. The “defence” costs will thea 
be 164 per cent of the total budget. 


Strike leaders out 


A BOUT 120 out of the 1,000 strikers at 
*™“ the Rootes factory in Acton have been 
refused re-employment mostly because of 
loss of business caused by the strike. Four 
out of the five leading members of the strike 
committee have not got their jobs back. 

Lord Rootes told an annual meeting of 
sharcholders on December 15 that “ the 
course we took was not only right in the 
interests of the shareholders, but was right 
from the point of view of trying to bring 
back good management and trying to sup- 
port the unions.” 


‘ Solely responsible ’ 


A DOLF BICHMANN said on December 
* 13, after being pronounced guilty by 
the Israeli court at Jerusalem: “It wasn’t 1 
who persecuted the Jews, This was 
done by the Government... I accuse the 
rulers of abusing my obedience. . . Obedi- 
ence has always been praised as a virtue. 
Therefore permit me to request that this 
fact should be considered.” 

tle said the court’s findings were a mis- 
carriage of justice because he had been an 
unwilling executant of orders by the poli- 
tical leaders who were solely responsible for 
the mass murders. 


From NDP to ZAPU 


A NEW African political party, ta be 
** known as the Zimbabwe African 


People's Union, was started in Southern 
Rhodesia last Sunday, cight days after the 
banning of the National Demacratic Party. 
It was launched at a press conference in 
Salisbury called by Mr, Joshua Nkomo, in- 
terim president of the new Party and former 
president of the NDP. 

The Party will adopt the same platform 
as all pan-African organisations in Africa, 
particularly the principle of “ one man, one 


vole.” At will oppose the new Constitution, 
the registration of voters, and the coming 
elections, 


Lord Home said in Paris on December 13, 
at the Ministerial meeting of NAIO, that 
the British people were prepared to be 
blown into atomic dust if necessary, but 
that they insisted that their Government 
try to do something about it—a view 
shared in varying degrees by most of the 
other Ministers. 

Phe UN General Assembly last Friday re- 
jected a Soviet proposal to admit Com- 
munist China. ‘fhe vote—48 to 36, with 
20 abstentions—was a victory for the US, 
which had lobbied for months to keep 
China out. Britain voted against her ally 
and in favour of admitting China. For 
acceptance, a two-thirds majority was 
needed, 


put our reliance on non-violence, and we 
have to say that the problem of Goa 
cannot be isolated {rom its world context. 
Nehru’s action may among other things 
have compromised India’s important 
status as a mediator in the cold war and 
lead to a break-up of the Afro-Asian non- 
aligned grouping. 


But we have also to recognise that we are 
too complacent about the real nature of 
tyranny in Goa and other parts of the 
world; that we fail to respond to the 
desperate urgency of people suffering 
under it; and that the human impulse to 
intervene actively to resist oppression and 
help their fellows who are longing for 
liberation is a creative and important 
impulse, 


Our advocacy of non-violence has a tend- 
ency to be too academic. We can define 
the limitations and dangers of violence 
and argue the values of non-violence in 
abstract. But this is no answer for some- 
one whose family and friends may be 
imprisoned and tortured tomorrow. Too 
often we have no practical suggestion for 
an immediate problem. And too often 
we condemn violence in platitudes when 
we have done too little ourselves. 


We have not really tried to stop our own 
Government from supplying arms to 
Portugal, from maintaining a facade of 
friendship and supporting Portuguese 
policies. Nor have we raised a big 
cnough outery about what Portugal is 
doing in her colonies. By our own in- 
activity we have helped create the present 
situation in which India has taken the 
initiative militarily. 

Ironically, just before the Indian military 
build-up round Goa a proposal was sub- 
mitted that the World Peace Brigade, to 
be set up very shortly, should organisc its 
first action in relation to Goa, It is too 
late in Goa to explore how non-violent 
direct action on an international scale can 
challenge dictatorship and create change. 
Rut it is this sort of positive and imag- 
native action we need to develop, com- 
bined with real resistance at the point 
where our Government is iniplicated. 
There may still be time in South Africa, 
in the Federation, and even in Angola. 
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Standing Orders 


*pPHe Labour Party Conference 

arrangements committee want to 
consider removing all resolutions on 
nuclear disarmament and defence from 
the Conference agenda, and ure meet- 
ing with the National Executive to 
discuss this. 


The Times correspondent comments that 
the arrangements committee “ evidently feel 
that an annual battle over defence is 
damaging the image of the party in the 
public eye.” 


Ernic Roberts, assistant general secretary 
of the AEU, has not been endorsed as Par- 
liamentary candidate for Horsham; he was 
on the union’s parliamentary panel and 
chosen as candidate for Horsham in the 
normal way. Ernie Roberts, who has always 
actively supported CND, was questioned by 
the Party’s organising Committee on 
December 7 and was asked about the meet- 
ings he had addressed since 1958. 

The most important action so far taken 
against unilateralists in the Labour Party is 
the new set of standing orders for the Par- 
liamentary Party, which are in some ways 
stricter than any previously imposed. ‘The 
new osders were adopted on December 13 
in the face of vigorous minority opposition, 


* 


The text of ihe new standing orders is as 
follows: 

1. If the party is to be an effective force 
politically, its activities must be co-ordinated 
and collective decisions taken. The privi- 
lege of membership of the Parliamentary 
Labour Party involyes the acceptance of 
these decisions, 

2. The party recognises the right of 
members to abstain from voting in the 
House on matters of deeply held personal 
conscientious conviction, but this docs not 


entitle members to cast votes contrary to a 
decision of the party meeting. 

It is the duty of the Parliamentary 
Committee to bring before the party meet- 
Ing cases of scrious or persistent failure by 
members to act in harmony with the Parlia- 
mentary Labour Party, including a bad 
tecord of attendance in the division lobbies. 


4. The Parliamentary Party has the right 
to withdraw the Whip on account of things 
said or done by members of the party in 
the House. The member or members con- 
cerned shall have the right to be heard at 
the party meeting before the Whip is with- 
drawn, 


5. The National Executive Committee 
shall be informed of any decision to with- 
draw the Whip. 

; 6. in appropriate cases the Parliamentary 

Committee may recommend to the party 
meeting that a member or members con- 
cerned shail be reported to the National 
Executive Committee. The member or 
menthers concerned shall have the right to 
be heard by the Parliamentary Committee 
and by the Parliamentary Party, 

7. For the purpose of securing concerted 
action in the House members shall consult 
the oflicers of the Parliamentary Party be- 
fore tabling any motion, amendment or 
prayer. The tabling of such a motion, 
amendment or prayer shall be delayed for 
one sitting day should the oflicers so request. 
Where the oflicers are unable to give 
approval 10 the tabling of any motion, 
amendment or prayer, this must be made 
known by the sponsor or sponsors to such 
other members as may be approached in 
secking support of the notice or motion, 


8. These standing orders may be 
amended, rescinded, altered, added to, sus- 
pended or reinstated for such period and 
under such conditions as may be determined 
after due notice by a duly constituted 
meeting of the Parliamentary Labour Party.” 


PRISON SENTENCES 


By Bertrand Kussell 


GREAT many among us are in 

prison and others soon will) be. 
Those who are debarred by force 
from carrying on the work in which 
we ull) believe may, at moments, 
when suffering through the frustra- 
tion of an immensely urgent purpose, 
be inclined to have doubts as to the 
usefulness of the almost intolerable 
monotony and fear which prison dis- 
cipline imposes. 


Two opposite reactions, according to the 
temperament of the prisoner, are to be 
guarded against, On the one hand, he 
may be discouraged by the daily and 
hourly consciousness of a régime of force 
against which, at the moment, he can do 
nothing; or, on the other hand, he may 
be led into a mood of anarchic rebellion 
for its own sake, which would make it 
diflicult later to co-operate in a group. 


* 


It is not easy to judge sanely when powerful 
vital impulses are thwarted. Endurance 
of prison, like endurance of serious ill- 
ness, is made easier by fixing our thoughts 
upon the future, and, still more, by real- 
ising what prison endurance, even though 
seemingly passive, is doing to further our 
cause. 


Our cause is the greatest that has ever arisen 
in the history of man, ft is nothing less 
than the preservation of all human life. 
We have been living in a world of rival 
ideologies which have produced a wide- 
spread madness. Some think that Rus- 


sins are Wicked, but Western nations are 
good; others think that Western nations 
are Wicked, but Russians are good. Both 
views are absurd, and, if strongly  be- 
lieved, must lead to disaster. We stand, 
not for this or that faction or creed or 
nation, but for MAN. ‘Phis is nota new 
creed. What is new is the urgent neces- 
sity of its adoption if our species is to 
SUTVIVEe 


* 


It is not easy to make whole populations 


think in a way which, to them, is new. 
Only by striking and dramatic actions can 
we induce them to abandon ancient pre- 
judices and present enmities, Govein- 
ments do not wish us to succeed in this 
enterprise, and most of the forces which 
normally mould public opmion are 
against us. It is for this reason that we 
are compelled to act in ways which the 
law, at present, condemns. 


Every prisoner and every day of his sent- 


ence helps to convince people of our sin- 
cerity, and Jeads 4 continually increasing 
number to examine the reasons for our 
actions and, as a result, to come over to 
our side, Some among our opponents are 
so deeply rooted in the belief that some 
nations are good and some bad that they 
can only explain our actions by suppos- 
ing that we wish to hand our country 
over to the Russians. Such absurd mis- 
conceptions are rendered impossible to 
believe by the spectacle of the sincerity 
and willingness to sacrifice of those who 
endure all the hardships involved in a 
conscientious conflict with the law. 


Rertrand Russell iy 
President of the Con- 
mittee of 100. He tas 
been in jail twice: for 
one week hast Septem- 
ber and for six months 
ducing World War 
for attacking the US, 
Army in a paciline 
piper. 

In September he 
told) a London Coun: 
“TH you condeann us 
you will be tciping 
our cause and there 
fore humanity. While 
life remains to us we 
will not cease to do 
what tics in our power 
to avert the greatest 
rafasmity that has ever 
threatened mankind.” 


And, on another plane, we gain something 


very precious. We gain a great purpose 
which frees ts fram the listless bewilder- 
ment that besets many people in the 
modern world. We have something to 
live for, something that we are deeply 
convinced is of value. This purpose 
gives a kind of steadfast happiness which 
can survive outward misfortune, And 
we have the sense of community with 
comrades, of marching together towarda 
a happier world, even though it may not 
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In 

a 
French 
jail 


FEVHERE is no right 
of  conselentious 
objection in France. 
Men refusing military 
service or refusing fo 
fight against Algeria 
face repeated senten- 
ces since they are 
recalled to the forces 
on leaving prison, 


Jean-Bernard 
Moreau's determined 
stand in 1949 when he 
was ré-arrested on 
what was described as 
“the irrational and 
ridiculous. charge of 
desertion,” sparked a 
major campaign in 
France that is still 
heing waged today. 

The re-arrest  in- 
spired World Citizen 
Garry Davis to camp 
outside the Prison du 
Cheehi-Midi and de- 
mand imprisonment 
dong with Moreau; 
Abbé Pierre launched 
a natlon-wide petition; 
300 newspapers repar- 
ted the case and Paris- 
Match pare fhree 
pages to Mareat, 


Although today 125 
French COs are in 
jail, thase wha have 
been in prison from 
between six and 13 
years have been re- 
leased, thanks ta the 
spotlight tarred on 
this dealal ef human 
rights in 1949. 


_ 
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be reached in our lifetime, For such 
reasons, | think our life is preferable ta 
that of men who have no such vision, 


have been speaking of those who go to 
prison, but I do not wish to suggest that 
they alone serve our common cause, Our 
common cause requires much work that 
cannot be done in prison. Martyrdom is 
not our aim, though we must accept it 
willingly if it comes. The importance of 
our movement must be the touchstone of 
what each one of us must do. Some are 
right to be bound over or to pay fines, 
and, if they do sa, they should nor suffer 
obloquy, There cannot be any general 
rule, 


* 


And as to suffering, prison is not the only 


We siand for life 


thing that is to be suffered, There is, for 
most people, severe economic hardship in 
working for our movement, There is also 
a not inconsiderable risk of physical ins 
jury and, from # worldly point of view, 
there is no compensating advantage to bo 
hoped for, tt is painful to be thought 
criminal and to suffer the condemnation 
of almost all who hold power, whether 
great or small, Everyone who voluntarily 
undergoes these hardships is doing some- 
thing to turn men away from war and 
bloodshed and destruction to a world of 
peaceful co-operation for the common 
good and not for the harm of those 
whom We choose to regard as enemies. 


not life for this man or 
that, of this country or that, or this creed 
or that, but the life of all human beings. 
Our opponents, often unwillingly and un 
consciously, are leading the world towards 
death, We offer hope, Our opponerta 


even if they were to succeed, can offer 
only despair and disaster, Our purpose ta 
immense, and while hope lasts it should 


keep us happy through whatever adver. 
sity, 


Speedy and 
helpful service 


call or write 
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Part of an unfinished maral by Siqueiros, seen below behind bars (leit) 
and on our front page. 


STQUEIROS OF MEXICO 


J)AVID ALFARO SIQUEIROS is 

Mexico’s greatest living artist. He 
wus arrested in August, 1960, because 
of his vigorous protests aguinst the 
imprisonment of thousands of railway- 
men who went on strike in 1959. 


The strikers were held) without trial, 
Siqueiros incorporated the portrait of one 
of the strike leaders in a mural; he also 
helped form a Committee for the Defence 
of Political Prisoners, Many of the strikers 
and Siqueiros himself are still in’ jail, 
without trial. 

Siqueiros is 64 years old and has always 
been 4 revolutionary, He fought in the 
rebcllion that) overthrew the — dictator 
Portiro Diaz in 1910; in his art he rebelled 
against the Spanish traditions and painted 
for the Mexican people, When in exile in 
Los Angeles in 1932 he was expelled from 
the USA because of the subjects of his 
paintings, 

Recently he was painting a mural when 
he heard that police had shot a striker. He 
immediately painted this incident. The 
Mexican President had the mural boarded 
up, and it remains that way. 

Siqueiros is a Conmunist, but his con- 
cern is more Mexican than Marxist, fle has 
consistently fought for democratic rights 


and political liberty for his countrymen-— 
as has the 75-years-old journalist jailed with 
him, Filomena Mata, ‘The Government is 
trying to intimidate others from protesting 
against the incarceration of  Siqueiros, 
though his wife refuses to be silenced. 
Siqueiros and Mata and thousands of others 
face indefinite imprisonment. 


Where there's tyranny, 

there’s tyranny, 

not only in the gun-barrel, 

not only in the prison-cell, 

not only m the torture-rooms, 

not only in the nights, 

in the voice of the shouting guard; 
there’s tyranny 

not only in the speech of the 
prosecutor, pouring dike dark smoke, 
in the confessions, 

in the wall-tapping of prisoners, 
not only in the judge’s passionless 
sentence: “Guilty '? 

there's tyranny 

not only in the martially 

curt ‘ Attention !" and 

‘Pore ! and in the drum rolls, 
and in the way the corpse 

is thrust into a hole, 

not oply in the secretly 
half-opened door, 

in fearfully 

whispered news, 

in the finger, dropping 

in front of the lips, cautioning 


there is tyranny 

not only in the facial expression 
firmly set like iron bars, 

and in the stillborn 

tormented cry of pain within these 


in the shower 

of silent tears 

adding to this silence, 

in a glazed eyeball, 

there is tyranny 

not only in the cheers 

of men upstanding 

who cry * Hurrah !’ and sing, 


in the 
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where there's tyranny 
there's tyranny 
not only in the tirelessly 
clapping palms, 
in Orchestras, in operas, 
in the braggart statues of tyrants 
just as mendaciously loud, 
in colours, in picture galleries, 
in each embracing frame, 
even in the painters’ brush, 
‘Hush |’ not only in the sound of the car 
gliding softly in the night 
and in the way 
it stops at the doorway; 
where there’s tyranny, it’s there 
in actual presence 
bars, in everything 
in the way not even your god was in 


there’s tyranny 

in the nursery schools, 
in paternal advice, 

in the mother’s smile, 


replies to a stranger; 


ONE SENTENCE O} 


By Gyula Illyes 


Gyula Ilyes, a leading Hungarian poet, was born in 190; 
He atacked the Horthy régime in his writings and late 


became an active organiser of the Hungarian resistance 1 
the Rakosi Communist régime, This poem Was written i 


1950 and was reprinted on November 2, 1956 in troldati 
Ujsag (/ iterary Gazette) in an issue devoted to the rebellio 


and Hungary's new freedom. On November 4 Russian troop 


re-entered Budapast and \roldalmi Ujsag Was No more.* 


it is there 


olden times; 


way a child 


ZOLTAN ZELK 


Zoltan Zelk, a Hungarian poct, was an 
ardent Communist up to 1953, when the 
revelations of the brutalities and lies of the 
Stalin regime profoundly shocked him. He 
Wag arrested immediately after the 1956 
uprising, tortured, and jailed. ‘This poem 
appeared in May, 1956, in Irodalmi Ujsag. 


They are not my due... 


Nor tiger-like but human are my ways, 
Relieve me, friend, my poor heart aches, 
For my courage deserves no praise, 
Alas your praises ure not my due, 

Mfy worn heart fears and fears anew, 
And 1 am frightened, frightened, too. 
fam but human with human ways 

So how can I be brave? 

! fear only 

that Ud be wiworthy--- 

this | fear more than the graye. 


ALEKSANDR YESENIN-VOLPIN OF THE SOVIET UNION 


Alcksandr Yesenin-Volpin is 36 yearw 
old, holds a PLD from Moscow Univer- 
sity, and eamed his living by writing on 
logic and mathematics. He is the son of 
a well-known lyrical poet who stood out 
for poctic freedom at the beginning of 
the Russian revolution, and has hinwelf 
heen imprisoned for writing “© subver- 
sive” poviry. 

‘Vwo years ago he passed un essay 
and some of his poems to Friends in the 
West and was soon afier arrested, 
Below we reprint part of bis introduction 
ty the poems he passed to his friends, 
wad one of the poems, These appearcd 
ja Encounter in May this year. 


SINCE 1947 | have written very little, 

and (hat only when the atmosphere 

of spiritual oppression has upset my 
balance. 

In 1949 1 was arrested mainly because of 
my poems entitled | Never Pur My Hands 
fo Ploeughing and The Raven, which were 
reported to the organs of State Security. 

[ was adjudged “ irresponsible we and 
locked up in the psychiatric prison in Lenin- 
grad. In the autumn of 1950 1 was sent to 
Karaganda for five years, | was freed dur- 


ing the amnesty following the death of 
Stalin. 

L ask ihe people in the West into whose 
hands these verses will stray to remember 


the fate which awaits me if some of them 
should be published. This applies especially 
to the poems The Heurt is Broken and O 
Fellow Citizens, Cows, and Oxen, for which, 
strange as it may seem, I could be accused 
of “incitement to war.” 

I shall be very pleased if my poems will 
see the light of day in the West. Of course, 
{ do not want to force them on anyone, and 
I myself do not consider everything in them 
successful, But | should like certain of my 
works from the latest period to be pub- 


Yesterday 


Yesterday ¢ still frolicked in the meadow, 
nd, once in bed, 1 gave no thought to 
prison; 
Yer her 1 
And to this day 1 have no notion why. 
The soldiers gave me no inkling of a reason, 
faced me in the 


awakened ia the Lubyanka 


vind no interrogation 
morning 

Then, what signifies this menace of the end? 

Could it be my partiality to writing ? 

But what's the point here of “why” and 
“could it be” ! 

Everything is obvious without the 

Since Ud dispensed with all belief in human 


aims, 
Was it a wonder I was locked up in prison! 


why 


lished first. In them is my justification for 
having written almost no poetry since 1951. 
When these works are finished and their 
publication arranged for, I shall go calmly 
to jail, if they should insist on it, in the 
knowledge that thoy had failed to conquer 
me, 

The publication of the poems written be- 
fore August, 1946, does not endanger me 
with arrest here. Of the poetry written after 
this date, the poems mentioned above carry 
the greatest threat of this kind, as do also, 


1 have seen its fagade, known ity seamy side, 
too. 

Bur ft might 
astonish me. 

If, inside the Lubyanka, a ypark of freedom 

Would annihilate this unbounded prison ! 

though routine may crushingly 


claim that nothing would 


Because, 
deaden 
AM those implanted within thiy nuuseus hale, 


Uma spider, and proficient in cobwebs: 
luterrogated, (Ul invent no ties at all; 
With the ejfluvia of final corruption 

shall infiltrate their minds and protocols! 
No trace of « doubt or belief will remain, 


No liberty, no Russia, no prison 
! have no need of any hope or bait 


to a lesser degree, the poems entitled The 
Raven and Fronde (because into them might 
be read a hint of incitement to rebellion) 
and, to a lesser degree, There Is No Free- 
dom and Yesterday I Still Frolicked in the 
Meadow. 

If 1 should be arrested for any reason 
whatsoever, I emphatically request that 
everything considered worthy of publication 
should be published. Under Soviet law this 
would not significantly lengthen the term of 
my sentence. 


I still frolicked in the meadow 


To make me laugh or grimace before one 
man! 

Int satisfied: thiy day, in Lubyanka Street 

! have seen with my eyes a famous prison! 

All right, but what if t learn far too soon 

That Fee become involved ina hopeless 
giuune) 

Why, even then 1 stand tw lose nothing at 
all 

If f happen to suffer a cut and then die... 


With «a gracious look and a triumphant 
smile, 

I shall leave this building of my own good 
will; 

And they will avoid the error of burying 

Me, too, in a graveyard where Communists 
lie! 


in the goodbye kiss, 
in the way the wife says: 
‘when will you be home, dear ? 


in the * how are you's 2° 
repeated so autommtically in the 
in the loosening of the grip 

to give a nonchalant handshake, 


in the way suddenly 

your lover's face beComes frozen 
because tyranny is there 

in the amorous trysts, 


not only in the barbed wire, 

not only on the booksellers’ stan 
more than barbed Wire 

in the hypnotic slogans; 


*Both this poem and Zoltan 
below appear in English in’ Or 
tence On Tyranny, Hungarian | 
Gazette Anthology, Cempiled by 
Paloczi-Horvath, 
Tdbori and John Sakefora (WwW. 
Press, London, October, 1957), 


franslated — by 
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not only in the questioning, 


it is there in the declaration of love, 
in the sweet drunkenness of words, 


like a tly in the wine, 


for not even in your dreams 
are you alone, 
itis there in the bridal bed, 


you have slept with him 


in plate and in glass, 


it is there, in your nose, your mouth, 


in coldness and dimness, 


as if the windows were open 


and the stink of corruption flooded in 


as if in the house 


if you talk to yourself, 


it is tyranny that questions you, 


even in your imagination 
you are not free of it, 


above you the Milky Way’s different, 


a minefield; and the star 
is a spy-hole; 

the crowded heavenly tent 
Paul 
for tyranny speaks 
1957), 


TYRANNY 


and before it, in the dawning desire, 


because you only believe beautiful 


once has already belonged to the 


when you thought you were making 
love to another; 


out of doors and in your room, 


there was a smell of leaking gas; 


a frontier zone where the light seeps, 


is a single forced-labour camp, 


out of fever, out of the sound of bells, 


from the sermon, 


are all only a stage; 


you open and close your eyes, 
only this luoks at you; 

like an illness, 

it accompanies you like memory, 


in the (rain’s wheels you can hear it, 
you're prisoner, you're prisoner, that’s 
what it repeals; 


ona mountain or beside the ocean, 
this is what you breathe; 
what 3 a 
the lightning flashes, it is this 
that’s present in every unexpected 
noise and light, 
in the missing heart-beat; 


tyrant; 


in tranquillity, 

in the boredom of the shackles, 
in the whisper of the rain, 

in the bars that reach to the sky; 
in the falling of the snow 

white like the prison wall; 

it looks at you 

out ef your dog's eyes, 


and because it’s there in every 


ambition, 


it is in your tomorrow, 
in your thought, 
in every one of your gestures; 


hike a river in its bed 

you follow it and you Create it; 
you spy out of this circle? 

it looks at you from the mirror, 


too: 


it watches you, you would run in vain, 


you're prisoner and warder at the 


same time; 


into the tang of your tobacco, 
into the fabric of your clothes, 


out of the priest in the confessional, 


church, parliament, torlure-chamber 


it seeps in, ciches like acid 

down to your marrow, 

you would dike to think yet no idea 
but it comes into your mind 


you would like to look buat you see 
only 

what it creates ike magic in front of 
you, 

and already there is a circle of fire, 

a forest-flre made out of match-sticks, 

because When you dropped one, 

you didn't erush it; 

and thus it guards you new, 

inthe factory, in the field, in the 

house; 


and you no fonger feel the meaning 
of life, 
whit is meat and bread, 
what it is 10 love, to desire 
with wide-open ammns, 


thus the slave himself 

forges and bears his own shackles; 
When yor cat you nourish a, 

you bepet your child for u, 


Where there’s tyranny 
everyone 1s a link in the chain; 
it stinks and pours out of you, 
you are tyranny yourself; 

like moles in the sunshine, 

we walk in the dark, 

we fidget in our chamber 

as if it Were the Sahara; 
because where thete’s tyranny 
all is in vain, 

even the song, however faithful, 
whatever the work you achieve, 
for it stands, 

in advance at your grave, 

it tells you who you have been - 
even your dust serves tyranny. 
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Over 1,000 Greek political prisoners 


We reproduce here two letters and 
a drawing by Greek prisoners who 
must remain anonymous. The 
second fetter refers to the Greek 
elections held two months ago, when 
Mr. Karamantis and his Govera- 
ment were returned (o power due to 
mass intimidation and harassing of 
the opposition, The election has not 
therefore helped the Greek political 
prisoners and exiles, who number 
over 1,000, and many of whom have 
been detained for 10 to 15 years. 


One of the best-known Greek prisoners 
is Manilos Glezos, « Greek writer and 
Conunanist who in (941 during the Ger- 
Inan occupation tore down the swintika 
flag from the Acropolis and thus gave the 
signal for the Greek Liberation Move- 
ment. He was arrested by the Nazis dur- 
ing the war, and detained several years 
after the war, before finally being tried on 
a trumped-up charge of esplonage and sen- 
fenced to six years. 


Betty Ambatielos has made known in 
thiy country the incarceration of ber hus- 
band, ‘Tony Ambaticlos, a Communist 
Trade Unionist who was imprisoned under 
the Emergency imposed during the Civil 
War of 1946 to 1949 amt has now been 
in jail over 13) years. These two syur 
bolise the fate of hundreds who are quite 
ynknown, 


My Dear Cousin, 

Forgive me for being late in writing. 
The delay is not due to circumstances 
f can control. [learn news of you often 
and | am very pleased that you are 
well. My mother received the money 
order which you sent her and from it 
she sent me 200 drachmas. f thank 
you very much for your warm interest 
and my mother also sends her sincere 
thanks. You cannot imagine what joy 


and exiles 


and strength you gave to this aged 
woman and all of us with the help you 
sent. 


Ry remembering us in this way (how shall 
] put it for you to filly understand me) you 
give everyone warmth and hopes of a better 
tomorrow, Shus they forget their troubles 
and sufferings. My mother is still at the 
address you know. As you can see 1am 
sill here in exile. | have completed 16 years 
and have started on seventeenth, 


my 


battle with diseases, deprivation, shortages 
and with nature, for the sake of freedom, 
We believe that soon we shall be liberated 
to heal our wounds and build up the mains. 
Warm greetings (a all your family, 


* * 
My Dear briend, greetings. 


* 


First | hope you are all well and 
happy. { received your letter with the 
stamp which you had the kindness to 
send me two months ayo, | would tike 
to ask you to forgive me for being so 
lite in writing. This was due to rea- 
sons independent of my will and f will 
explain them in the second part of my 
fellete.. 


And now a fitte about my dife; three 
days alter | received your letter | lett bere 
and went to the prisoners’ haspital iu 
Athens, ¥ returned trom there a few days 
ago. There t had an operation on one eye, 
my right eye, and | suffered a great deal 
especially because of the great heat during 
August, Fortunately, the operation was sac- 
cessful and now the eye is almost com- 
pletely well Apart from this, the doctor 
who examined me said | had hydronephro- 
sis on both sides, 


During my stay in the hospital U had the 
Opportunity to see my dear sister Danat 
twice a week when she came and sat at my 
bedside and this meant 4 great deal to me 
since we hardly knew one another before. 
You can imagine, | an sure, what these 
moments meant for me, 


bochd not see my another again. She is 
getting worse all the Gime. Tam afraid thar 
however soon T may be freed it will nut be 
in time to see her alive, and this gives me 
the greatest sorrow. For the rest, singe 1 
have returned here file has gone an with 
the usual chythm--real routing. Inia 
month's time there will be a general elce- 
tion My interest in them is very great 
because on therm depends entirely whether 
I stay in prison or uot fam inclined to be 
opumistic about them. Warn regards to 
your fuishand and warm hisses to yaut 
grandchildren. 


PEACE 
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AGOSTINHO NETO 


A GOSTINHO NETO ws a leading 


Angolan intellectiat anit poet. 
He studied medicine in Portugal in 
1947 financed by the efforts of 


former colleagues in the Angolan 
Health Service. 

About this time he started writing poetry, 
which aroused interest not only because 
of the quality of the poems but also 
because of the subject matter: the suffer- 
ing of the Angolan people, He was 
imprisoned briefly in Lisbon in 1952 by 
the PIDE (Portuguese political police) 
and again trom Eebruary P8485 to Jane 
1957) An outery by European writers and 
protests ap the United Nations helped 
secure his release, but he was deprived 
of palitical tights for five years, 

He returned to Angola in 1959 y qualified 
doctor and became a well known leader 
of the MPLA (Angolan resistance move 
ment). tn dune hist year the PIDE came 
to his house, arrested him, flogged him 
in front of his farnily and had him sent 
10 prison in Lisbon, The people of lis 
village gathered ta protest and to demand 
hin release, Portuguese soldiers fred on 
the peacefial crowd killjag 30 men and 
women and wounding 200 others. 

In Sepfember, 1960, Dr. Neto was deported 
to the Cape Verde tles without trial, in 
October this year he was brought back 
to the Aljube prison in Lisbon, and is 
able to communicate with his wile only, 
His frends fear far his safety, 

We print below a pon written by 
Agastinho Neto in the PIDE prison in 
Oporto in February, (957, 


After two vears 
Saudades*= sayy your lender 
when shall we see each ather again 
svon or hate? 
tell oie, my beloved! 
Nifence 
is full with the wordy we never utiered 
and the hisses we never exchanped 
and the phrases we never wrote 
in the censored letters 
facing the dilenana ef today 
tw live enstaved er persecuted 
are the days of our sacrifice 
aud defance 
for the right 
to live thinking to lve acting 
freely humanly 
Beiween the dreaminy and the longuig 
when shall we see each other again 
sean ar fare? 
tell nie, my beloved 
justice gives even niore strength 
to eur deteraitaation ta be 
with aur peaples 
today fur ever iiere and more 
free free free 


Translated by ALN Santas 


“Saudades is a complex feeling of home- 
sickhiess, ragret for the past, missing and 
longing for sameone of something Et is 
iWs¢perable trent love and absence, 


~ 
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THE FREEDOM RIDERS IN JAIL 


1. Our impact ‘inside’ 


By James Farmer 


James Farmer is director of the U.S. 
Congress of Racial Equality, which 
pioneered the use of non-violent 
direct action to protest against racial 
segregation. He was one of the 
13 original Freedom Riders. In this 
article, reprinted from the November 
issue of The Progressive, he des- 
cribes the impact of the Freedom 
Riders on the jails in Mississippi. 


WAIL. at best is neither a romantic nor a 
pleasant place, and Mississippi jails are 
na exception. The first 27 Freedom 
Riders to urrive in Jackson saw the inside 
of two different jails and two different 
prisons--the Jackson City Jail, the Hinds 
County Jail, the Hinds County Prison 
Farm, and the State Penitentiary at 
Parchinan, Jails are mot a new experi- 
ence for many of the Riders, but the 
Freedom Riders were definitely a new 
experience for Mississippi jails, For the 
first time, penal authorities in the citadel 
of segregation had a glimpse of the new 
Negro and the emancipated White. 
¥ do not think these jailers will ever be 
quite the same again after their experi- 
ence, Nor will the other prisoners, 
Black and White, be the same again, after 


Wo.tiaMm MaAHonry was a student at 
Howard University, and was about 
to take his finaly when an urgent call 
came from the Freedom Riders, then 
in Montgomery, for more volunteers. 
He decided to put off his exams and 
yo; he mailed a letter of explanation 
to his parents while travelling to 
Alabama. On the road down, be- 
cause he was a fair-skinned Negro, 
he was served in White waiting 
rooms. 

Below he describes his experiences in 
prison after being arrested in Jack- 
gon, Mississippl. This article first 
appeared in Liberation in Septem- 
ber. Ne has been arrested again for 
picketing a North Carolina court- 


house. 


YHE thirty or more of us occupicd 
five cells and a dining hall on the 
top floor. At night we slept on lumpy 
bags of cotton and were locked in 
ginall, dirty, blood-spattered, cock- 
rouch-infested cells. Days were passed 
in the hot, overcrowded dining room 
playing cards, reading, praying und, as 
was almost inevitable, fighting among 
ourselves over the most petty things. 


The sermons offered during our self- 
imposed devotional period were refreshing. 
But I guess any invocation of freedom and 
equality sounds excellent to a man behind 
bars. In the evening one of the prisoners 
in the cell block below ours sang Negra 
apirituals with the voice of a lonely, wild 
animal, At every rift one could feel the 
pain that must have inspired it. 


Time crawled painfully, 15 days becom- 
ing 45 meals, 360 hours, 100 card games or 
three letters from bome, The killing of a 
cockroach or the taking of a shower became 
major events, the subjects of lengthy debate. 
But morale remained high; insults and 
brutality became the subject of jokes and 
skits. ‘Che jailers’ initial hostility was broken 
dawn by responding to it with respect and 
with good humour, We were later told that 
the treatment of all prisoners in Jackson 
jails improved after ouc matriculation. 


The jails began to bulge as even Missis- 
sippi Negroes, who according to Southern 
Whites are happy, began to join in the pro- 
teat. ‘Eo relieve the crowding, about fifty of 
us were piled into trucks at 2 am. on June 
15 and sped off into the night. It was 


having scen in the flesh men and 
woren who do not believe segregation 
to be in the very nature of things, and 
who are willing to defy it, 


Prison authorities frequently said, and 
really seemed to believe, that other 
Negro prisoners like things the way they 
are and have no sympathy with us, and 
that it was for our own protection that 
woe were isolated from them. 


However, whenever the guards were not 
present, the Negro trusties went out of 
their way to show their sympathy by 
word and deed, “Keep up the good 
work,” one said, “{f admire you guys 
and what you are doing,” said another. 
“T wish [ could do the same thing, but 
I have to do what these people tell me 
to do.” They smuggled newspapers in 
to us, delivered notes and messages be- 
tween our cell block and that of the 
girl Freedom Riders, and passed on 
rumours which they had heard in the jail 
or in the community. 


One night at the county jail, a voice called 
up from the cell block beneath us, where 


other Negro prisoners were housed, 
“ Upstairs! "| the anonymous prisoner 
shouted. We replied, ‘“ Downstairs! ” 


“Upstairs! '", replicd the voice. “ Sing 


your freedom song.” And the Freedom 
Riders sang. We sang old folk songs and 
gospel songs to which new words had 
been written, telling of the Freedom 
Ride and its purpose. We sang new 
words to old labour songs, too, One 
stanza rang out: “They say in Ilinds 
County no neutrals have they met. 
You're either for the Freedom Ride or 
you “tom” for Ross Barnett.” 


Then the downstairs prisoners, whom the 
jailers had said were our enemies, sang 
for us. The girl Freedom Riders, in 
another wing of the jail, joined in the 
Freedom Ride songs, and for the first 
time in history, the Hinds County jail 
rocked with singing of songs of freedom 
and brotherhoad. 


One evening at the county jail, after a 
tumour of our imminent transfer to the 
state penitentiary had reached us, the 
jailer came quietly to our Freedom 
Riders cell block. He called me, and we 
stood there with the bars between ua, 
chatting. He did most of the talking. 
He told me about his family, his wife, 
and four or five children—the good 
records they had made in schools. He 
told me of his son’s prowess in sports 
and of the children's marriages and his 
grandchildren, He told me, too, of his 
children’s upbringing in that regard. 


The jailer stood there talking for more than 


an hour, in the first conversation we had 
had with him. ‘This, | am sure, was his 
way of saying goodbye, and of telling 
us that he respects the Freedom Riders, 
and that whatever unpleasantness we 
might meet at the state pententiary would 
be something of which he did not ap- 
prove. 


Mississippians, born into segregation, are 
human too, ‘The Freedom Riders’ aim 
is not only to stop the practice of segre- 
gation, but somehow to reach the com- 
mon humanity of ouc fellowmen and 
bring it to the surface where they can 
act on it themselves. This is a basic 
motive behind the Freedom Rides, and 
non-violence is the key to its realisation, 


In Jackson, Mississippi, 41 Negro citizens 
of that community joined the Freedom 
Riders, ending up in their hometown 
jails. Now out on appeal bond, they re- 
port many threats of reprisals. But there 
is a new spirit among Negroes in Jackson. 
People are learning that in a non-violent 
war like ours, as in any other war, there 
must be suffering. Jobs will be lost, 
mortgages will be foreclosed, loans will be 
denied, persons will be hurt, and some 
may die, 

This new spirit was expressed well by one 
Freedom Rider in the Mississippi state 
penetentiary at Parchman. The guards 
threatened repeatedly, as a reprisal for 
our insistence upon dignity, to take away 
our mattresses. “Come and get my mat- 
tress,” he shouted. “{ will keep my 
soul.” 


2. The price of resistance 
By William Mahoney 


rumoured that in apite of a law against 
putting persons convicted of misdemeanours 
into a penitentiary, we were going to the 
state penitentiary. 

In the light before sunrise a small caravan 
of trucks led by a police car sped north on 
Highway 49 over the flat Mississippi Jand. 
Two Negro children walking through a field 
of young cotton were silhouetted against an 
orange and blue horizon as they stopped 
and knowingly pointed to the swiftly 
moving prison trucks The procession turned 
on to the grounds of Parchman Penitentiary, 
stopped briefly at the main gate, and then 
moved directly to a restricted area of tho 
sprawling plantation, 


* 


Tho barked commands of a law officer 
sent all except two of the Freedom Riders 
scurrying from the truck into a double line 
at the front of the building. Surrounded by 
a group of gun brandishing hecklers, tired 
unshaven men helplessly listened as sun- 
reddened faces, sagging from age and dis- 
sipation, spat vile remarks at them. 

Terry Sullivan and Felix Singer, the two 
White men who remained in the truck, were 
refusing to co-operate with their captors. 
So far their limp bodies had been carefully 
handled. Hearing a commotion behind 
them, the men in line turned around in 
time to see Terry and Felix being thrown 
from the van on to the wet sand and gravel 
drive. They were then dragged through wet 
grass, mud puddles, and across a rough 
cement walk to the rear of the group. 
There was both pain and conviction in their 
faces. One of the tormentors laughed: 

“Aint no newspapenmen out here, what 
you actin’ like that for?” 

Terry replied: “We refuse to co-operate 
because we have been unjustly imprisoned.” 

As they were pulled down the walk and 
into the building, a fat red-faced man wear- 
ing cowboy boots ran after them, stamping 
on the corrugated battom of Felix'’s canvas 
ahoes and yelling, “ Pull them by the feet, 
pull them by the feet.” 

A guard with a serious face under his 
Stetson hat, examining a long, black, rubber- 
handled tube, walked through the gate, past 
the smiling guards and police, and the curi- 
ous, worried prisonera, and inte the building. 


The black tube was a cattle-shocker, 
which delivers a powerful charge of elec- 
tricity when applied to the flesh. After the 
two passive resisters refused to obcy a 
command to undress, the instrument was 
applied to their bodies. When they realised 
that the men squirming in pain on the 
cement floor were not going to yield to the 
torture, the officials ripped the clothes from 
their bodies and threw them into a cell. 
All of this even though the law forbids 
corporal or any unusual punishment of re- 
calcitrant prisoners. 


The group outside was brought into the 
hallway, asked to undress, and then herded, 
two per cell, into the little six-by-ten com- 
partments they were to occupy for the next 
month or more. The cells were segregated 
but the cell blocks were not, 


Processing of the prisoners continued 
with finger-printing and photographing. 
They came for Terry and Felix last. 

Their naked bodies were pulled down the 
row of cells by a Negro inmate in prison 
stripes to a room at the end of the cell 
block. There were muffled sounds of furious 
motion and a frightening scream which re- 
verberated down the steel-and-cement cor- 
ridor, leaving indelible marks upon the 
minds of all who heard it, Then came 
more cries above the snickering of the 
guards, 

“They're breaking my arm, they're break- 
ing my atm.” 

“They're beating my head against the 
cement.” 

* 


On Saturday, June 24, the guards decided 
that the Freedom Riders’ singing was too 
loud and took their mattresses away as 
punishment. At first this was taken as a 
joke and songs were made up about the 
incident, but after three days of sleeping on 
a cement floor or steel shelf with an air- 
conditioning system on full blast the cell 
block became silent and gloomy. Another 
timie when the Riders sang too loud for the 
guards, six of them were dragged down the 
hail with wrist-breakers (clamps tightened 
upon the wrists) and thrown into dark six- 
by-six boxes for a couple of days. As they 
were being taken ta solitary they sang, “I'm 
Going to Tell God How You Treat Me.” 


What kind of people are willing to with- 
stand such punishment? Why did they 
join the Freedom Rides ? In cell 14 was a 
middle-aged art dealer from Minneapolis 
who had three dollars to his name and had 
come on the Freedom Ride “because it is 
one way of fighting a system which not only 
hurts the Negro but is a threat to world 
peace and prosperity, Some of the same 
men in whose interest it is to have segrega- 
tion, so it is for them to have war indus- 
tries, to speculate recklessly in other 
countries, and in general to exploit meticu- 
lously massea of peoples. I also came be- 
cause I wanted to see for mysclf what is 
happening in the South.” 


* 

My cellmate, a Negro worker, came be- 
cause he had been chased home by White 
toughs once too often, because his sister 
was determined to come, and because a 
friend of his had been almost killed by a 
mob while on a Freedom Ride, He admits 
that his behaviour is not ordinarily disci- 
plined, but he readily accepted any restric- 
tions required of him by the movement. 
He had sung professionally and took the 
lead in many of our group songs. 

On my right, in cell 12, was the son of 
a well-to-do business man who had come 
because it was his moral duty, His aim 
was to “change the hearts of my _ perse- 
cutors through the sympathy and under- 
standing to be gained by non-violent resist- 
ance.” He spoke proudly of his father who 
had fought hard and “ made it,” and was 
constantly defending North America’s eco- 
nomic and political system from the attacks 
made upon it by myself and the art dealer. 
We never changed each other’s views, but 
the arguments passed time and gave us 
mental exercise. 

At 5 pm. on July 7 those remaining of 
the first and second groups were released 
on appeal bands after 40 days in jail. When 
we left the number of Freedom Riders in 
jail was close to a hundred, We were taken 
back to the city jail to sign our bonds in 4 
lite pick-up led by a police car. 

Before parting for our various destina- 
tions we stood in a circle, grasped hands 
and sang a song called “We Will Meet 
Again.” As 1 looked round the circle inta 
my companions’ serious faces and saw the 
furrowed brows of the 19 and 20 year-old 
men and women I knew that we would 
mect again, 
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Courage of Genius, by Robert Con- 
quest (Collins, 18s.) 

Dissonant Voices in Soviet Literature 
(Partisan Review, 7s. 6d.) 


Q)NE immediately misses any sense 

of drama in COURAGE OF GENIUS, 
Robert Conquest’s account of Boris 
Pasternak and the troubles over his 
novel Dr. ZiHivAGO, for more than a 
year the affair was high drama. There 
was the extraordinary sight of an old 
man standing against the full pressure 
of the Soviet State with little open sup- 
port from anybody inside the Soviet 
Union. Much of the support he got 
from the West was doubtful in its 
Motives, More concerned to use Puster- 
nak as a figure in the cold war than 
with his personal safety and the value 
of his novel. 


Conquest would no doubt argue that his 
book does not set out to capture the drama 
and is meant to be only an objective factual 
account of the events. But COURAGE OF 
Gentus is not the least objective. Through- 
out it Conquest is putting forward his own 
interpretation of the Pasternak affair, For 
him, the way Pasternak was treated is fur- 
ther evidence of totalitarian oppression in 
the Soviet Union, Pasternak is regarded as 
a great non-political writer who suddenly 
became a victim of that State. The cold 
war has almost no place in Conquest’s 
account, 


Official reality 


It is no objection to the book to say that 
it isn't objective and puts forward Con- 
quest’s personal view of the matier. How 
could it do anything else?) Pacts by them- 
selves are meaningless and incoherent. ‘They 
only take on meaning and coherence when 
interpreted in the light of 4 personal atti- 
tude. If we take this into account the lack 
of a sense of drama in CoukaGe OF GENIUS 
is Very interesting. 

Dr. Zivaco and Boris Pasternak became 
the centre of a drama for a number of 
reasons, ‘The first. and most important 
reason was the nature of Pasternak’s stand. 
For once, somebody said “no” to official 
Soviet reality clearly and definitely, But 
Zunvaco wasn’t the first time that Pasternak 
had done this. ‘This opposition to Sovict 
teality is clear in all of his work. And it is 
also clear in his other actions, particularly 
his refusal to sign the condemnation of the 
Russian soldiers who were shot as imperia- 
list spies in 1937, and his refusal to sign 
the hypocritical petition against the atomic 
bomb that Stalin produced in the carly 
19503 just before Russia got the Bomb. 


Tolstoy’s viewpoint 


Conquest tries to suggest that Pasternak 
was essentially a non-political person. This 
seems an inadequate explanation even on 
the evidence offered in CouraGe OF GENIUS, 
‘There is good reason to believe that Paster- 
nak was a Tolstoyan, His father was a close 
friend of Tolstoy and Pasternak himself 
wrote of ‘Volstoy: “ Our whole house was 
permeated with his spirit." At Pasternak’s 
funeral the Soviet literary critic Valentin 
Asmus said in a eulogy of him: “ He took 
Tolstoy’s viewpoint, and never believed in 
resisting evil with force.” This influence of 
Tolstoy would make a great deal of sense 
of Pasternak’s actions. It would explain, 
for instance, why he refused to sign the two 
petitions, although he knew that such a 
refusal could be very dangerous for him. 

But even if we ignore the influence of 
Tolstoy, Pasternak simply cannot be regarded 
as a non-political figure. In a completely 
political State like the Soviet Union, every 
refusal to conform becomes a political act 
of great consequence. One can sce these 
consequences throughout Pasternak’s fife. 
Even before the publication of Dk. ZHIvaGco, 
Pasternak was a hero of the young Sovict 
writers and studenty. Uis poctry was ex- 
tremely popular in private literary gather- 
ings. When the Zirvaco affair broke, many 
well known Soviet writers refused to con- 
demn him. Some even turned up at his 


funeral even though it was never publicly 
announced and attendance would obviously 
be frowned upon. 

Throughout the world Communists were 
forced to decide between their literary judg- 
ments and their poltical allegiances. To 
their credit, as Conquest shows, many of 


THE CASE OF BORIS PASTERNAK 


Resistance and the 


cold 


them stuck to their literary judgments. But, 
of course, the most important political con- 
sequence was the conclusive evidence that 
Pasternak provided that resistance was pos- 
sible in the Soviet Union, that not every- 
body was a complete conformist. 


Conquest shows how much he has mis- 
understood the nature of Pasternak’s resist- 
ance when he suggests that, as opposed to 
the Soviet Government’s action, the Amer- 
can Government has never made any pro- 
test about the award of the Nobel Prize to 
American writers who were critical of 
American life. But this is surely because 


war 


alfuir so dramatic. If Robert Conquest had 
admitted the drama he would have had to 
explore the relevance, And he would have 
had to ask all kinds of questions about the 
Sovict Union and resistance to the State 
which would have been uncongenial to a 
man who ino his other writings has con- 
sistently presented a picture of the Soviet 
Union as a closed society where no real 
resistance is possible. 

Oceasionally there are signs in the book 
that he senses this. Discussing Pasternak's 
refusal to sign the condemnation of the 
Russian soldiers, he comments: “ Such in- 


By Alan Locell 


the Americans do not take literature as seri 
ously as the Russians. Unlike the Russian 
Government, the American Government 
docs not encourage books to be as widely 
available and read as possible. 

But if we move away from literature to 
an art that does reach an immense number 
of Americans, there is a very different at 
tude shown by the American Government 
Hollywood has always been the centre of 
political investigations. ‘There were two in- 
vestigations by the un-American Activities 
Committee in the late 1940s and early 1950s 
which drove many fine artists out of films. 
in particular there is the case of Abraham 
Polonsky who wrote and directed several 
excellent films in the late 1940s but has not 
worked on a film since then. And just 
before I sat down 10 write this review a 
friend was telling me about the bitter pro- 
tests of an American Government official 
about the award of a prize at a film festival 
to an American film about an anti-nuclear 
protest. 


Conformists and hacks 


Finally, Pasternak’s life has an even closer 
relevance {0 our awn conditions. Con- 
formists and hacks are not confined to the 
Soviet Union. We have plenty of our own 

from the socialists who work for anti- 
socialist papers to the Rene McColls who 
can turn out the abusive piece to order. 


And perhaps an cxample that is closer 
to Mr. Conquest, He describes how Pravda 
put up a party hack to attack Pasternak in 
the most virulent terms. But is there any 
real difference (except in degree of virul- 
ence) between this and the review of 
Bertrand Russell's book, Has MAN A 
Furure ?, by Constantine Fitzgibbon, that 
the Spectator, a paper to which Mr, Con- 
quest frequently contributes, printed? And 
the next time any of these people tell you 
that they only do the job because they need 
the money, remember Pasternak, whose ex- 
pulsion from the writers union left him 
with almost no way of carning money and 
who, but for some work that the Poles gave 
him, might have been tw very serious diffi- 
culties, 


Cold war purposes 


The second reason for the Pasternak 
drama was the cold war, Pasternak’s stand 
was suddenly made ambiguous by the way 
it was used for cold war purposes in the 
West. Pasternak himself was well aware of 
this. In a letter to Pravda explaining why 
he had refused the Nobel Prize, he said: 
“ After a week when I saw the scope of the 
political campaign around my novel and 
realised that this award was a political step 
which has now led to monstrous conse- 
quences, 1 conveyed my voluntary rejection 
on omy own initiative and without com- 
pulsion.” 

-asternak’s motives for writing this could 
have been a prudent concern for his own 
safety. In view of the courage he had can- 
sistently shown and his hatred of all the 
lics und distortions that politics produced it 
seems more likely that he was genuinely 
disgusted by the way his novel was used in 
the West. 

It is Pasternak'’s extraordinary relevance 
to ourown condition that made the Znivaca 


cidents were not the essence of his long 
struggle to preserve his own standards 
against the persistent demands of the most 
powerful and pervasive State ever known 
... for this is not simple bravery. ly con- 
sisted of an immense moral toughness, an 
ability to sweat it out year after year in the 
face of the overwhelming pressures of the 
vast and insistent machinery of power. 
When it denied his right to his views, this 
One man set up as an equal contender 
against it, and won.” 


But if refusing to sign the condemnation 
ol the soldiers was not the essence of Pas- 
ternak’s action, why take such — risks ? 
Pasternak’s moral toughness surely came 
from his willingness to fake such risks 
where many people might well have com- 
promised, considering the matter not an 
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essential one, Pasternak might well have 
argued that as an artist he showed his in- 
teprity in his art and could therefore com. 
promise on political matters, But to talk 
about moral toughness in the abstract makes 
Pasternak’s actions much less immediate 
than if Robert Conquest were to talk about 
concrete acts of resistance hike the refusal 
10 sign the condemnation. 


Boris Pasternak deserved a better memo- 
tial than Couracr or Genius, In a sense 
he gets in in the Partisun Review collection, 
Dissonant Voices in Sovine LirvRaToRE, 
This collection of stories, essays and poems 
shows that Pasternak's values and courage 
were Shared by many other writers in the 
Soviet Union. Read this collection first as 
an excellent collection of writings, Read 
particularly Isaac) Babel's story “The 
Journey,” Zoschenko’s reminiscences “ Be- 
fore Sunrise,” and Esenin’s poem “ Soviet 
Russia.” But semember particularly this 
passage from Evgeny Zamyatin’s essay “On 
literature, Revolution and Entropy.” 

“When (in science, religion, social life, 
art) a flaming, seething sphere grows cold, 
the fiery molten rock becomes covered with 
dogma-with a hard, ossified, immovable 
crust. In science, religion, social life and 
art, dogmatisation is the entropy of thought, 
what has been dogmatised no longer. in- 
flames, it is merely warm—-and soon it is 10 
be cool, ‘The Sermon on the Mount 
delivered beneath the scorching sun to up- 
stretched arms anid tending sobs, gives way 
io shimberous prayer in some well 
appointed abbey, Galileo's tragic 'E pur 
si muove’ gives way to calm calculations 
in some well heated office in an observatory. 
On the Galileas, the epigones build-—slowly, 
coral upon coral, forming a reef: this is the 
path of evolution. ‘Vill one day a new 
heresy explodes and blows up the dogma's 
crust, together with all the ever so stable, 
rock-like structures that have been grected 
on it.” 
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PERSECUTION 1961 


APPEAL for Amnesty,{ founded in 
~ May this year, has helped focus 
public attention on the fate of pali- 
tical prisoners. PERSECUTION 1961,* 
by Peter Benenson, one of Amnesty’s 
directors, is part of this campaign 
and contains nine essays on indivi- 
duals persecuted for their beliefs. 


The case histories have been chosen with 
strict political impartiality, and are not 
the most horrific cases. Six of those 
chosen are in prison; Agostinho Neto; 
Antonio Amat, a Spanish — resistance 
leader; the Filipino “ Huk resistance 
Jeader Luis ‘Varuc; Constantin Noica, a 
Rumanian philosopher who refused to 
rewrite an essay on liberty; Hu Feng, a 
Chinese writer who will not go all the 
way with the Party line on literature; and 
Olga Ivinskaya, 

Of the other three, one is dead Maurice 
Audin, the young mathematician in 
Algeria who disappeared after being tor- 
tured by French paratroops. The other 
two are at liberty, but likely to return to 
prison in their fight against racial dis- 
crimination. They are Patrick Duncan, 
Liberal South African and san of un ex- 
Governor General, and Rev, Ashton 
Jones, a White clergyinan in the USA. 


* 


The case histories are well and concisely 
written, with the relevant political back- 
ground sketched in. There is a certain 
conventional hetoism in the way the in- 
dividuals and their families are presented: 
they look the way heroes and martyrs 
look trom a distance, not the way they 
teally are close to. But the nine essays 
are a moving indictment of tyranny and 
an allinmation of individual courage, 

Benenson describes cagently in his introduc: 
tion the role of the cold) war in bolstering 
dictatorships in both Rast and West, and 
in keeping alt six of his prisoners in 


ta ppeal for Amnesty, 1 Mitre Court Aldgs., 


London, E.C4. 
*4 Penauin Special, Is. 6d. 


prison. Hut he does not go an to explore 
the televance of thin analysis, and retreats 
into safe proposals for an international 
canvention on asylum, and the creation 
of international machinery to allow poli- 
ucal dissidents 10 stop trovbling their 
governments, 


This book reflecis the strengths and weak- 
nesses of Amnesty. ‘The strength is that 
Amnesty ig making the fate of political 
prisonery a human and urgent problem, 
gathering information about previously 
forgatien prisoners, and working for the 
release of prisoners and to help their 
families. It may help many individuals 


* 


The weakness is that Amnesty. jagvitebty 
tends to be a top prisonen” organwation 
because poor und ordinary rasa aod 
Women don’t even get inta the newapaners 
and that it is at best a means of alle. 
viating tyranny. 


Reading Henensen's hook one wonders haw 
many of his political prisoners wauld wish 
for asylum. There is » sense in which 
they would probably rather be tn prisan 
than in’ voluntary exile. Vhere are 
Prisonetm who have grown old and sick 
after ten ar almost 20 years in jail who 
might benefit from such a systems and 
there are always cefugees wha seek 
asylum abroad. Gut one wonders whether 
any amount of international machinery ia 
going to alter the atiitude of a régime 
facing the kind of crisis Ulbricht faceas ar 
whether Antonio Amat, Agostinho Nete 
or Olga tvinskhaya would really be 
Mlowed abroud w speak about (heir 
country’s prisons, criticise thease régimes 
and continue their subversive activities. 


In Quy ooneern at (ya britality aad in 
humanity of many réyinies it is easy ta 
forget the relevanve of those in intl Rut 
it is not enongh to protess against their 
imprigonment-though we should da this. 
Our real job ts ty protest against our awn 
Government's sauppast for vocnipt and 
tyrunnical régimes, and toa resis¢ the cold 
war 

APREL CARTER. 
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[GACH time 1 have been to prison 
“an unconscious force has, during 
the previous week, drawn my cye 
towards some book on a friend’s 
shelf which has turned out to be 
most unsultable—-or suitable, accord- 

/ ing to how you look at it. After 
Swallham it was BANG TO: RIGtys; 
next time, Borsa Boy; on this 
last’ occasion, Koestler’s DIALOGUE 
with Dustin. None of these books 
exactly trained me for prison; yet, 
taken together, the combination of 
horror, humour, tragedy and pom- 
posity which emerped from their 


pages reflects, | think, to some 
degree, my own experience and 


observations when im prison. 


Rather guiltily, | mast admit, it was less 
the horror and tragedy of prison which 
made an impact on me than the stark 
folly of it all-—the same old “ deterrent ” 


Some 


fallacy: the idiotic notion that by lack- 
mg up thieves, prostitutes, drunks and 
violent teenagers in dreary stone-cold 
cells you can, by some magic, persuade 
or terrify them into being thieves, prosti- 
tufes, drunks and violent teenagers no 
more, 


Sometimes, of course, we would be deeply 
shocked fo see a hysterical prisoner 
drageed off to a basement punishment 
cell; or we would hear a half-demented 
woman sereaming and banging on her 
cell door half the night, until calmed 


with a judicions sedative. ‘Then, for 
some moments, I might identify with 
her emotionally, and even begin fo 


develop a mild sense of claustrophobia 
myself, However, 1 did not often ex- 
perience empathy of this sort. The only 
occasion T ever felt it at all acutely was 
in Holloway one Christmas-time when a 
maladjusted adolescent was put on bread 
and water in a punishment cell for. a 
couple of days and shricked so heart- 
breakingly that { decided, unless she was 
Jet out by Christmas, | would forgo my 
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By PAT ARROWSMITH 


Pat Arrowsauth recently spent two tonthy in Greenock jail after 
the ant-Poluris demonstration at Holy Loch on September 16. 
While in prison she decided she should protest against other 
prisoners having to work on sand bags for Civil Defence, and 
went on hunger strike until the other prisoners were properly 
consulted. When assured after ten days that they had been given 
the chance to object to sand-bag work she ended her hunger 
Strike, but refused to work for the rest of her sentence. As a 


result she was kept in solitary. 


She had previously served two sentences in Holloway—-after the 
Swaffham rocket base demonstrations in December 1958, and in 
advance of the Harrington protest a year later for refusing to be 


bound over. She went back 


December 9. 


turkey and plum-pudding (or the Hollo- 
way equivalent) as a gesture of sympathy. 
fuickily she was let out, 


Possibly some of my own past experiences 
(supplemented by pre-prison reading) had 
prepared me for the ordeal, and so helped 
to diminish the sense of horror. The 
moment | entered Holloway [ knew it was 
not the first time I had been in this sort 
of place. {t was unpleasantly reminiscent 
of an old-fashioned mental hospital 
where { had once worked, The clanging 
doors, jangling keys and inmates’ drab 
uniforms were all too familiar. The 
mental nurses in my particular hospital 
had been a bunch of bullies~-“ tougher ” 


prison 


than most of the prison officers 1 have 
come across. But then there is a 
greater demand for mental nurses than 
prison officers; so presumably prison 
governors can afford to be more selec- 
tive about their employees than hospital 
matrons, Nor, perhaps, did f find scrub- 
bing prison corridors as distasteful as 
some women who had always before 
done “white collar” jobs. Thad 
cleaned worse things than corridors in 
hospital. 


J} was not “shocked” by my _ fellow- 
prisoners either. | felt L had met them 
all before. {used to be a social worker, 
therefore, often in the past had had long 
conversations with women who beat 
people up in pub brawls, robbed their 
employers or abandoned their children. 


On the whole I have been more amused 
than aggravated by prison discipline. 
Again, this may well have been due to 
thorough previous training: eight years 
at boarding-school. Despite—or perhaps 
perversely because—I constantly rebelled 
against authority at school, prison dis- 
cipline seldom bothered me unduly, and 
1 felt no particular inclination to defy 
authority for its own sake. 


The main difference between Holloway and 
Gateside (the Scottish women’s prison) 
is size, Gateside is only as big as one 
Holloway wing, and when [ was there 
contained only about 40 “ guests.” This 
means that the atmosphere at Gateside 
is less formal: prisoners and their officers 
can get to know each other better, In 
Holloway I was called “ Arrowsmith,” 
In Gateside I was “Pat.” It made a 
considerable difference, 

Since for some six weeks in Scotland I was 
in solitary confinement—or rather was 
“removed from association with fellow- 
prisoners "my sole companions were 
officers. I got to know some of them 
quite well, as one or two would “stop 
by" at my cell for a chat when they 
were not too busy; and when | took my 
hour's solo exercise, as often as not the 
officer guarding me would accompany me 
so that [ did not have to march solemnly 
round and round in circles on my Own. 
I used to ask the officers why they had 
decided to take up this job. Some 
replied that they had thought it would 
be interesting and they had wanted to 
find out more about “life” and meet 
quite different sorts of people. One had 
taken it up in lieu of social work. One 
or two had strong religious motivations 


” 


and saw their work as a form of 
* service ”, 
One mildly amusing outcome of this 


“inside” for two months on 


greater intimacy between “staff” and 
puests” at Gateside was that all my 
personal correspondence, in-coming and 
out-going, was enjoyed by three or four 
people. ‘Truc, at Holloway our mail was 
censored, but I never Anew who were the 
readers. At Gateside, however, [ knew 
very well. When J wrote my weekly letter 
|} would bear in’ mind my various 
readers’ likely reactions and would won- 
der whether Miss M., the Principal 
Officer, would chuckle at the funny bits 
as well as the actual recipient of the 
letter. Just before § was released the 
Matron (Deputy Governor), another 
officer and I cross-checked my 300-odd 
incoming letters against a list of the 
senders. As we worked we amicably remi- 
nisced about their contents. 


“Now I forget for the moment Mr. B.’s 
address,” Matron would say, and “ Ob, 
here’s one from your mother. Now where 
is Mrs. R.’s pile-—that’s her handwriting, 
isn’t it?” And I would say ; “ Yes—and 
dQ you remember that incredible letter I 
got from Mr, So-and-So?” Together we 


rT 


friendly young man who asked me a list 
of innociious questions. Tt was quite an 
enjoyable half-hour, as it is always flat- 
tering to be asked questinng about one- 
self. In any case | was bored, having 
nothing to do but read the Bible, At the 
end of the session T asked the young man 
whether he thought my thoughts were un- 
clear and tangled. He did not, and said 
rather ruefully that he supposed he ought 
to try to persuade me to eat, but did not 
intend to, It turned out he was a CND 
supporter, 


A week or (wo later the lady doctor accom- 


panied by the Chief MO for all Scottish 
prisons descended on me in my cell, so 
primed with heartiness and generous with 
cigarettes that [ was instantly suspicious 

and with justification. After some pre- 
liminary pleasantries the Chief MO 
looked at me searchingly and said : 
Are you happy, Miss Arrowsmith? Our 
one concern is for your happiness.” I 
was surprised. [| had never before sup- 
posed that this was the main purpose of 
prison. 1 reassured him that, in the cir- 
cumstances, | was tolerably happy. He 
seemed disappointed and tried to persuade 
me that I could not possibly be. 


Finally, a couple of weeks before my re- 


lease, L was once again confronted by a 
psychiatrist. I was not so bored that day 
and felt disinclined to talk about myself 
So at a certain stage of the interrogation 
[ announced that as far as I was con- 
cerned the psychiatric session was at an 
end, ‘Vhe psychiatrist seemed a trifle hurt. 
However he soon recovered and embarked 
on a lengthy, rather irrational exposition 
of his theories in favour of retaining the 
Bomb, 1 sat back and listened. 


Many things in life turn ont to be not at 


all as you would expect. Similary with 
fasting, T had always been led to suppose 
that after not eating for a few days a 


rellections 


would laugh as we recalled it. It was 
agreeable to know one’s letters had 
brought pleasure to a number of people. 


got the impression that the Crateside 
ollicers were more interested in the 
reasons for my imprisonment than those 
at Holloway—but this may merely have 
been because inevitably [ got to know 
the former better. Still, Gateside is only 
a few miles as the crow flies from the Holy 
Loch; and I think one or two of the 
officers were genuinely concerned about 
the Bomb. A couple in fact attended a 
public meeting I addressed in Glasgow 
just afler I was released, Then too it is 
possible some of them may have felt anti- 
American—not to say anti-English—and 
were indignant because the “ foreign” 
Government at Westminster had foisted 
the Polaris base upon them. 


My Scottish fellow prisoners were, as far 
as I could judge, quite in sympathy with 
the Campaign, some of them quite vocally 
so, One or two expressed disgust at the 
length of my sentence. It was on the 
strength of this general sense of sym- 
pathy that I decided to go on hunger 
strike, 


Actually [ was lucky. For much of the 
time [I was kept on ‘the sick list, which 
meant I did not have to work anyway 
and so was allowed to read my own books 
during working hours. Evidently the lady 
doctor thought I was, or might become, a 
mental case. This, no doubt, was why I 
remained “sick” for such a surprisingly 
long time. I was submitted to forms of 
psycho-therapy on three separate occa- 
sions, The first occasion was the day 
before 1 was forcibly fed, The doctor 
assured me that my thoughts were “ tan- 
gled and unclear ’they must be since I 
had not eaten for days, 


“You need help,” she said, “my help.” I 
replied politely that to the best of my 
knowledge my thoughts were clear and 
untangled, but that of course she might 
be right. I was in no position to judge. 


‘ ’ 


So perhaps,” [ said, “I do need help. 
Maybe (my tongue was in my cheek) f 
ought to see a psychiatrist.” To my 
agreeable surprise an hour or two later 
I was ushered inte the presence of a 


number of desirable and undesirable 
things happened: you ceased to feel 
hungry; you felt weak and exhausted, and 
a sort of transcendental clarity of thought 
descended upon you. [ never stopped 
feeling hungry, and firmly covered the 
plates of food T was regularly brought 
with my wash basin sa us not to be 
tempted by the smell. But I never be- 
came that hungry, I did not feel particu- 
larly weak, and continued to have my 


daily hour’s exercise throughout the 
hunger strike, And I waited impatiently 
but in vain for the moment of mental 
clarity, One thing of great interest I did 
learn, however—that THEY had been 
quite wrong, When I was a child the 


grown-ups always said: 


“Tf you were really hungry, dear, you 
would eat absolutely anything—even rice 
pudding,” Well, they were wrong. Never 
once throughout my 10 days’ hunger- 
strike did I have the slightest desire to cat 
my prison breakfast of salty porridge, 
bread and margarine, and sugarless tea, 

It is difficult after the event to analyse and 
sum up what it felt like to be on hunger 
strike for 10 days and isolated in a cold 
cell for several weeks, I found I could, 
to some extent if I tried, switch my 
thoughts off a dangerous subject, like 
food, Ard since I expected to be ex- 
ceedingly cold 1 did not actually feel as 
cold as I have sometimes when cowering 
over a fire at home, resentful over not 
feeling as warm as I should, To be in 
solitary confinement was in some ways a 
restful interlude in the arduous business 
of campaigning—and then a number of 
the prison officers went out of their way 
to be sociable and so helped to relieve 
the monotony, 


I have found it wise to make a point of not 
keeping a calendar while in prison; of 
not, as far as possible, allowing myself 
even to think about the date of my re- 
lease. It is best to live in the present and 
not dwell too much on the past or yearn 
for the future, For after all the world is 
with you wherever you are, to be experi- 
enced as fully as possible for what it is 
worth. And prison with its drudgery, 
tragedy, humour and pomposity, its com- 
plex of varied human relationships, is no 
less the real world than anywhere else, 
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The implications of December 9 
By Rod Prince 


who was asked by Peace News to observe and comment on the 
Commuince of tO00’s civil disobedience on December 9 at the US, 


AT Ruislip — the demonstrators’ 

greatest success was to delay the 
departure of a police bus full of 
Prisoners by sitting in front of it. 
here is something illogical in offering 
yourself for arrest, but obstructing the 
bus which is taking away your arrested 
comrades, 


I mention this incident because § think 
it symbolises something wrong at the root 
of the Committee of 100’s present activities. 
Accepting the initial assumption that mass 
civil disobedience was necessary, | think the 
logic of this position demanded a rapidly 
increasing number of participants, so that 
the authorities would be swamped and the 
application of the law would be shown to 
be meaningless in face of miass pressure. 

In fact, only the Trafalgar Square demon- 


December 9 


SOME of us fail to see how a demonstra- 

tion which could only be kept in check 
by the use of 5,000 RAE men, two patrol- 
ling helicopters, 200 RAF and WRAF 
police, “hundreds” of civil police and 
“many guard dogs,” and resulfed in R48 
arrests, can be called a ° flop.” OLIVE 
MURPHY, 4a ‘The Ridgeway, London, 
N.W.I1. 


[WAS dismayed to read the Committee of 
100's irresponsible statement that the 
December 9 demonstrations were being held 
“with a view to choking the machinery of 
justice.” This was certainly not the reason 
foc which | sat in Trafalgar Square; this 
statement must have antagonised a large 
section of public opinion aguinst the enfire 
CND movement, Possibly this was a 
malicious misrepresentation by the press. ] 
sincerely hope so.—D. S. JOSEPHS, 463, 
City Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham 17. 


| ‘THINK there are a number of lessons 
to be learned fromm December 9’s demon- 
strations, especially by those of us who 
felt in our hearts that they were right, but 
drew back at (he brink. : 
The first is that, by attacking 
bases and other military establishments, we 
aro hitting the Government where it hurts. 
No one who heard Julian Amery inter- 
viewed at Wethersfield (Radio Newsreel, on 


rocket 


the Saturday evening) could doubt that, He 
was asked why such drastic measures, 
pare! tuken 


apparently out of all proportion, ee “ 
to repel the invaders. His reply was W 
minating: the Americans are our guests ; 
and as such must not be allowed to pe 
offended; we must make sure that Me 
* are never able to inter- 
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stration in September came near to reach- 
ing this position, In Saturday's demonstra- 
tions, so far from achieving the $0,000. par- 
ticipants called for, the demonstrations 
mustered smaller support than did Vrafalgar 
Square. In these circumstances, our claim 
to be representative of the muss of the 
people is diminished, and the press cam- 
paign against us is given further support. 


What are the reasons for this? [ think 
there are two major reasons. One, that the 
December 9 demonstrations were premia- 
ture: they followed far toa quickly on the 


rupt the military readiness of our * de- 
fences; and--most revealing of alli—" we 
don't mind them saying Geir bit at Hyde 
Park Corner, but when they start doimy this 
kind of thing we have to pul a stop to it.” 

ln other words, the Government knows 
that so long as We Conline ourselves to talk- 
ing, Wis sate; bul when the ordinary people 
start taking action fur themselves, then its 
days, and the days of all the power-hungry 
ponuaans who think like if, are numbered, 
the actions of the authorities at Wethers- 
field the oarbed wire and the threats, the 


at Ruislip, Middlesex. 


September demonstration, without adequate 
attention being paid to propaganda work in 
the meantime. Pwo, as far as Wethersfield 
was concerned, the scare tactics adopted 
by the authoritics succeeded. 


Phe implications of this are very grave, 
It suggests that there is only a limited 
number of people prepared to face the tn- 
convenience and sacrifice involved in this 
kind of demonstration, and that the number 
of people prepared to face the penatties of 
leadership will surely run out altogether 
before very long, 


us hope and pray that it was not our last 
chance. HAZEL W. SLATTER, Flat 2, 92 
Albert Road, Caversham, Reading, Berks. 


Pp tive Committee of 100 incmbers who 
" were arrested and then released on bail 
belore December 9 may be involved in 
senous charges and long prison sentences. 
they are facing these penalues on behall 
of allot us. We should like to see they have 
the best possible degal ard. 
we Mauve uckiwea thepelolrg 
Presets Ulis Youd 


NUL ta 
ahd 


give 


Catal (adel wo salad 


extra forces drafted in and the intimidation 
-were the instinctive reactions of very, very 
frightened men. They are up against some- 
thing they don't understand in ghis revolu- 
tion that is stirring; but they can see this 
much, and evidently very clearly: that if 
they don’t nip it in the baud before it has 
time to develop, it will grow and engulf 
them and destroy the very stricture that 
they thought was timelessly beneath them. 

This, then, is the first lessan to be 
learned; it is actions against military estab- 
lishments, rather than the mere breaking of 
traftic laws, which the Government fears: 
and here, therefore, must our future activi- 
ties be concentrated, 


The second lesson is the terrible import- 
ance of every single supporter. How many 
of us feel, when faced with decisions on 
whether or not to take part in legal action, 
that “one more or Jess will make no diifer- 
ence”; ° there’ll be thousands there, F won't 
be needed” and yet there were not 
thousands, there were only hundreds, and 
hundreds are not enough. fow many people 
stayed at home in comfort when they should 
have been onl, and rationalised it quite 
satisfactorily to themselves ? 


Of the people who did make the effort 
the vast majority paid their fines and 
thought no more of it. But the jails should 
be crammed foll now! The Government 
shoukl have had to improvise jails to 
accomnnodate the thousands, Instead of 
which they fill their coffers a litth more, 
laugh politely, and go their way. 

What went wrong? Surely this; that 
those who did not go, and those who went 
but made lite sacrifice, had rationalised 
too much, “To am a student with exams. 


next week.” “IT cannot jeopardise my 
grant.” “The University might throw me 
OULU 3 True enough, but what is the 


loss ot your studentship beside the death of 
a single Russian or American child ? 

“If [go to jail f might lose my job, and 
my wile and kids'll starve.’ They won't, 
you know, You might have to send back 
the telly or sell the car, but you won't 
starve like two-thirds of the world 
are doing tight now in the midst of plenty. 
Or is it just that too many of us were put 
al! by the possibility of being in jail over 
Christmas ? 

{ gucss we've all got something to learn 
froin the week-end’s work, We were tried 
and most of us were found wanting. Let 


you £8 in the hope that a fund can be 
started for this purpose CLIVE and EVA 
LATIMER, Holly Court, Merton Lane, 
London, N.6. 


‘Sony of Noel’ 


M R. DAL VAUGHAN (PN November 

24) can mock as he will at Christianity 
and Platonic metaphysics. But somebody 
has to endcayonr te transcend the spirit of 
this age, since it is quite hapeless, and ¢an 
tead {fo nothing but utler degeneracy and 


nihilism. What is his remedy for our con- 
dition? Communism? That, after all, is 
only Christianity stood on its head: 1 


prefer it the right way up. 

Mr. Vaughan’s comparison of pactry to 
a knife on a grindstone is good—it describes 
much modera verse quite admirably, He 
assails my conception of beauty, because | 
will not allow it to have its sole source in 
the human individual. As a Platonist | 
naturally concede an objective clement in 
beauty. Plate—the greatest philosopher of 
all time—contrived to weave scipnee and 
art and ethics and religion into a harno- 
nious unity. How happy this age of ours 
would be if st had the wit to do likewise | 
foun sorry that Mr. Vaughan dislikes the 
Classics; but | fear it is toa Tate to emanci- 
pate hiny trom this disability 10 appreciate 
my poems, 


ALEX COMFORT 


COME OUT TO PLAY 


’ Very funny indeed, He offers the refreshingly heretical 
notion that Sex is Fun... . 
more reminiscent of the Thirties than of the mild beyand- 
the-fringers of today. . ., He takes all the sacred cows 
by the horns and twists them sharply.’ ~Spactatar, 

* Left-wingers and anarchists must read the navel: for 
their enjoyment; Right-wingers and conformists should 
be made to read it for their discomforture. ‘Tribune, 16s, 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE 


tn face of these difliculfies, | can offer 
no solitions. | hope it may be possible to 
provoke a discussion in Peace News ia 
which some solutions can be suggested. 
Above all, bE hope i can be a comradely 
disctission, 


Ihave written trom a position of deep 
pessimism, which { believe is shared by 
many supporters of CND and the Com- 
mittee of 100, FT think in order ta win we 
have to change the whole system. there is 
noe political vehicle available to us for that, 
anil f see no prospect of creating one for a 
lone time to came. 

In the meantune, when deronstrations 
like Saturday’s are held, they have io be 
supported; but how many peaple catt say 
that they sit down aut of hope and not out 
of despair, ont of confidence and not out of 
sheer loyalty ? 


He inentions the high priest of the 
* moderas,” the American ‘TT. S. Eliot, 
favourably. Well, 1 suggest (if he wants to 
win the reading public hack 10 pociry) that 
he should make the same experiment aa | 
have dove. Let him read, shall we say, 
Bliots “ Getontion” to a top class at 4 
school, and to a mixed audience pf adults, 
and follow it at once with my “Seng of 
Noel,” or ° Love and fminortality,” or the 
sonnet sequence “To PLE. the Spirit: of 
Spring.” Vhen Jet drm enquire whether 
Eliot or | have given the greater pleasure 
and made the yreater impact. | think 1 
will open his eyes a bi. A candid annt of 
thine, at Uiverstan, Lady Matthew Fell, says 
apropos of my book; “Thank goodness for 
some poetry bcan understand.” T shall cone 
tinue to plead for beauty, lneidiry and spon- 
tancity, and apply these principles in my 
poetry as well us Pecan. | hope that others 
will do it better JAMES B. PELL, 1 Stan 


ford Road, Brighton. 


HMOUSMANS 


The Peace News Bookshop 
5 Caledonian Rd., Kings Cross, London, 0.4 


VEDANTA and PEACE 


New booklets 
by Swami Avyaktananda 


Vedanta Va, 
Camprehentive Spirttuatlty Ve. 
Voga Rertated Is. ad. 
Spiritual Practice ad. 
The Liberation of Animals 3s. 
Spiritual Communiim ln & New Age a. 


Warld Peace Thraugh Spiritual 
Communism 3a, 


Twenty Years in Britain 6. 6d. 
The Basic ideas af Vedante ty 
By Winifred Mes 
Wvditation ; Ite Yheary and Proctice ad. 
Christ at Priddy Va. 


Obtainable from 


THE VEDANTA MOVEMENT 


BRathcaston Villa, Batheastan, Bath, ar 
13 Elsenham Street, Landon, $.W.18 
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US Air Express 
Fdition 10 cents 


$330 Dec. 22, 1961 bd. 


Peace Brigade 
talks open 
next week 


FPSHE: possibility of establishing an 

independent anurmed brigade of 
trained volunteers able to address 
tension, conflict and injustice this will 
tension, cor flict and injustice. This will 
be exanined by sixty people from all 
parts of the world who will gather in 
the Lebanon on December 27 for the 
“Conference to Establish a World 
Peace Brigade.” 

Among the 28 sponsors of the conference 
are Michacl Scott, Karl Russell, Dr. Martin 
Lather King, Abbé Pierre, Danilo Dolci, 
Jayaprakash Narayan, Julius Nyere and 
Alan Paton. 


Abbé Pierre and Lanza del Vasta will be 
going from France. The “ Freedom Riders ” 
of the Deep South will be represented by 
Albert Bigelow, former US Naval Com- 
mander who captained “The Golden Rule” 
in an attempt to reach the I-bomb testing 
area of the Pacific. Other Americans in- 
clude Bayard Rustin, A. J. Muste of the 
Committee for Non-violent Action, and a 
atrong team from the American Friends 
Service Committee, the Quaker body which 
recently organised a vigil outside the Pent- 
azon, and maintains with British Quakers 
4 permanent team at the United Nations, 

Michael Randle will be representing 
the Committee of 100 and Peace News at 
the conference. Arrangements have been 
made for Apri) Carter to take his place 
should there be any last-minute objections 
from the government to Michael Randle 
feaving the country. He is at present on 
bail aa a result of charges under the Official 
Secrets Act. 


Youth to campaign 


in 8 towns 


PORE than a hundred Youth Campaign 

for Nuclear Disarmament supporters 
are preparing to start a campaign in the 
Midlands on December 27, 

They have hired buses to fake them to 
eight towns in an intensive Jeafleting and 
canvussing Campaign, 

Overnight accommedation ig being pro- 
vided in Quaker Meeting Houses and church 
halls at Leicester (December 27), Notting- 
bam (28th), Derby (29th), Stoke (30th), 
Wolverhampton and Walsall Gist), Birm- 
BH (January 1), and Coventry (January 
2). 


Protest cables to 
Nehru and Salazar 
PEACE NILWS sent the following cables 


* tw Mr, Nehru and Dr, Salazar on Tues- 


day : 

Prime Minister, Delhi.—Sympathise with 
need to liberate imprisoned and persecuted 
in Portuguese occupied territories but deeply 
regret military methods. Urge Gandhian 
non-violent action for future freedom 
struggles. 

Prime Minister, Lisbon-—Your persecu- 
tion and imprisonment of those seeking 
freedom from colonial mle in Goa and 
Angola a blot on Portugal’s contribution to 
Buropesan civilisation. Regret failure to 
withdraw from colonia! tervitories and 
bringing India inte uncharacteriatic confilet. 


PUOLO > HAKON NIBLSEN. 


1400 DANES SUPPORT «i100 ” 


1400 people who gathered in 

the ‘lown Hall Square, Copen- 
hagen, on December 9 (picture) for a 
meeting in support of the Committee 
of {[00’s demonstrations in Britain, 
were swollen to 4,000 by the lime their 
demonstration finished outside the 
Danish House of Parliament. 

‘They called en their government to give 
assurances that Denruark will not permit 
NATO to bring nuclear weapons into their 
country and demanded a more vigorous 
altitude at UN where the Danish repre- 
sentatives had failed to support a vote 
against nuclear weapons. 


MPH 


The mevtings in Copenhagen were 
addressed by the Rev, Harald Sabye, a 
popular clergyman, Poul Overgaard Nielsen 
of the Danish Broadcasting Corporation, 
author Piet Hein and a civil engineer, Niels 
Munk Plum, one of the leaders of the 
Danish CNV, 

In Norway the 
(Quakers) in Oslo 


Society of Friends 
sent appeals to the 


IN PRISON | 
FOR CHRISTMAS 


MINHE Committee of 100 has been unable 
to name, or locate all the demonstrators 
tikely ta be in prison aver Christmas, 


Greeting cards, should however reach the 


following at the addresses given: 
H. M, Prison, Briston, London, S.W.2, 
G. Ulount, P, Hott, David Bradbury, J. 
Bradfard, ‘erry Chandler, P, BB. Col- 
lerain, Drian Dawes, Terry Dennett, [an Dixon, Ray 
Dolling, ©, Driver, L. Gaddaden, Arthur, 
— Goswell, Goold, Enc Green, Damel 
Harvey, Patrick Henry, R. Kight, 
Peter Landin, Harold Martin, G. 
Mildwater, Donald Paxton, N. Probert, Frank 
John 


Dents 


Rogers, Hugh Shaw, Marti Smith, 
R ‘ Lnstead, Wallon, Neil Snelders, 
Holland, W. C. Bash, Chris. Hood, 
H. M, Prison, Oxford, 
Will Warren, Laurens Otter, Wynford 
Christopher Bradshaw, John Taylor, 
H, M. Prison, Strangeways, Manchester. 
Dr. Sidney Lancaster (aged 73). 
HW. M. Prison, Oakhar, Rutland, 
1). Seffeor. 
H. OM. Prison, Appiclan Thora, neve Warrington, 
A, Schafer 
Join Sharpey-Schafer. 
it. M. Pian Wormpood Serabs, Du Cane Roud, 


Hicks, 


12, : 
ie Clark, Robert Gould, Harry Quick 
HW. M. Prison, Holloway, Markhurst Road, N.7. 

Pat Arrowsmith, Mrs. Metyille, Patricia Bott, 
Sally Wells, Celia Oiter, Jennifer Efomer. 

Hi. M. Prison, Birmiaghan. 

Warry Evershed, senicnced for refusing on grounds 
of coseience to wear military wniforni. 

Laurens Otter was reported on hunger 
strike, Wynsford Hicks and Christopber 
Bradshaw refusing work in cells as pratest 
against isolation trom other prisoners. 

“The Oxford prisoners have been con- 
sistently and methodically kept from asso- 
ciating with the other prisoners, despite 
continued official insistence that they are 
not political prisoners but ordinary offen- 
ders,” says a preas statement fram the 
Oxford Committee of 100. : 

At the Central Criminal Court on Tuesday, 
George Clark was granted leave of appeal 
against his conviction and sentence (of nine 
months), Gerald Gardiner, Qc, appeared 
for George Clark. The appeal will be heard 
during the tenn starting on January 12. 


British and US Exyabassy after reading press 
reparls that American guards would not 
hesitute to shoot the British demonstrators. 

“We are fully aware,” they said, “ that 
the demonstrators are breaking the law 
in attempting to enter the areas concerned, 
but this fact cannot justify threats against 
their lives, 

“From their carlicst history Quakers, 
too, have acted in opposition to laws and 
ordinances which they felt to be wrong. 
Many have sacrificed their lives and their 
freedom to follow their innermost con- 
victions. Those who are now prepared ta 
sacrifice everything to stop the atomic 


Briefly 


A t4-mile march by Vyneside CND round 
Newcastle fast Sunday ended with an 
open-air meeting in the Bigg Market. 
New groups have been set up in New- 
castle East, North Shields and Houghton- 
le-Spring, 

Hig anti-war marches are to take place in 
Amsterdam, Rotterdam and Apeldoorn on 
New Year's Day. 

Representatives of British pacifist organisa- 
tions went to the Foreign Office on Dec- 
ember 12 to pat forward their views with 
regard to the problems of Germany and 
Berlin. The Parliamentary Under-Secre- 
tary, Mc, Thomas, assured them that 
Britain had no intention of reunifying 
Germany by farce, but stressed the view 
ef the Government that the hope that 
Germany will be reunified in the future 
must not be abandoned, He promised to 
put the views of the pacilisis before the 
Foreign Secretary. 


A hundred people joined in a march round 
Norwich fast Saturday. After dispersing 
far a half-hour of leafleting they gathered 
for a public meeting in the Gardens. 


2,000 of Tondon’s homeless marched on 
December 17 from St, Paul's Cathedral to 
Southwark Cathedral to focus attention 
on their plight. At the end of the walk, 
Dr. Mervyn Stockwood told a meeting 
that there were 80,000 families on Ion- 
don’s housing lists. Between 3,000 and 
3,000 people were in’ institutions, and 
about 1,000 children had been taken from 
thei parents and placed in care. 

Nearly 100,000 people in Britain have 
pledged regular donations to the Oxford 
Committee for Famine Relief and this is 
now producing £1,000 a week. For the 
first time Oxfam has raised over £1,000,000 
ina year, Their gift shop in Oxford has 
sold £46,600 of donated articles. 

CND has ousted the Conservative Associa- 
tion which has been the largest student 
organisation in Birmingham since the war, 


ALFRED BHOTCHINSON 


We regret that Alfred Hutchinson has 
been prevented from completing the article 
on South African prisons which wag to have 
been publshed in Peace News this week. 


weapons race are driven by the same 

voice of conscience. .. , 

“In the present situation should not the 
authoriics co-operate with the masses. 
who are rising in protest against nuclear 
armamenis ? ‘The state of antagonism 
which exists is unnatural and should not 
be intensified by the use of violence, We 
are convinced of the sympathy that 
statesmen feel for the objective of the 
protest movement, It is our heartfelt 
prayer that the British authorities will do- 
what they can to direct all energies to the 
common cause instead of wasting those 
energies in strife.” 

A similar appeal was sent on behalf of 
the Norwegian Action for Nuclear Dis- 
armament, 

From West Norway the following message 
was addressed “to all those in Britain going 
into prison for us today : 

“We, a group of at least nine stidents 
in Western Norway, are marching nine 
kilometres from our college in Volda to 
neighbouring Orsta to declare our soli- 
darity with you.” 

A spokesman for the group said that they 
were staring “a pacilist organisation here 
to contribute to the campaign we want to: 
wage with you all.” 

Che Polatis submarine base at Groton, 
Conn, USA, was picketed on December 9 
by American pacilists carrying banners sup- 
porting the British sit-down, 

A counter-demonstralion was organised 
by 12 students from Yale who had chosen 
that weekend to walk 55 miles in support 
of Polaris, There was no serious confren- 
tation, the pro-Polaris marchers being ex- 
hausted and retiring to a near-by beer 
parlour. 


CALL FOR WORLD-WIDE 
STRIKE ACTION 


CALL for a world-wide strike action 

for peace to begin on January 29 has 
been endorsed by Earl Russell and strike 
action groups have been formed in New 
York, Paris, San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Miami, West Berlin, Boston, Cleveland and 
other US cities. 

Pledge forms have gone out asking sup- 
porters to withdraw from work from Mon- 
day, January 29, to Sunday, February 4. 
The setting up of local strike committees is 
called for, 

“ Einployees should try to arrive at agree- 
ments with employers for leave during the 
strike week and to gain the employer's sup- 
port for the strike,” say the New York Cam- 
mittee from their office at 789 West End 
Avenue, Apt 2e, New York, 25 


ESPERANTISVS : Do you want to learn about 
the progress of Saciatlsm in Wew China ? 
Then read “ EL POPOLA CINIO " (People’s 
China)——bi-moathly, richly [Hurtrated, cultural 
Review. Only &s. a year. Also atk for Utet 
of Chinese Erperante Ks, Apply to: Miss 
F, Parnige, 18 Worontow Road, St, John’s 
Wood, London, AUW.8. (i0.8,). 
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